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We're OUTUE Step With Rhythm 


t spoils real 
yoy of living 


Ty HIS year, as last year and all 

the years before, June was 
a month crowded with weddings. 
Glowing brides and happy bride- 
rrooms stood together before 


Pbeautif ully bedecked altars and 
Bpronounced 


their vows with 
hope and  confidence—theirs 
would be the most perfect mar- 
riage ever! 

In Catholic churches, often 
the poignant ceremony of plac- 
ing a bouquet of flowers before 
the Biessed Mother’s. shrine 
teok place, adding to the sol- 
emnity of those precious, lovely 


“moments of the bride’s new life. 


She lingered there and asked 
her heavenly Mother’s help in 


being a good wife, a fine mother, 


and a faithful Catholic through- 
out her life. Then she returned 
to the side of her husband 
(magic word!) and they walked 
triumphantly happy, really to- 


ether at last, down the aisle and 
Finto the embrace of families and 


friends, waiting to add their 
blessings to the many just re- 
ceived. This was truly the hap- 
piest day of their young lives! 


Yet I feel sorry for almost 
every one of these happy young 
couples. Not because they face 
adjustments, made so. easily 


when two are in love; nor be- 
cause they may have hardships, 


» because these, too, love can over- 
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come; nor yet because their in- 
dependence will now have to be 
sacrificed for the greater com- 
mon good, for that can be pleas- 
ure. 


I pity them because sooner or 
later, many will fall prey to the 
birth control habit. In the case 
of non-Catholics, it will usually 
be with the use of artificial con- 
traception. We cannot here dis- 
cuss this group because they 
are beyond our reach. But when 
our young Catholic couples find 
themselves overburdened, their 
lives too restricted by “two 
many” children, they will turn to 
the “rhythm method” of “spac- 
ing” children, and think that all 
their troubles are over. 


For many of them, their 
troubles will be just beginning. 
Misunderstandings, tensions and 
annoyances will pile up, because 
they will have wilfully denied 
themselves the legitimate pleas- 
ures of marriage, the sweet 
union which erases little troub- 
les like feathers blown away by 
a spring breeze. They will feel 
that the end is worth the means, 
the personal physical sacrifice 
worth the rewards of less re 
sponsibility, fewer children and 
more financial security. I be- 
lieve they are wrong, just as 
wrong as their contemporary 
non-Catholic friends. 
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I can’t speak from a moral 
standpoint, being no theologian. 
I can speak as a wife and mother 
who has made the same mistake, 
and regrets it. 


Joe and I have been married 
four years. We have two chil- 
dren, a boy three and a girl one 
—the new “American Family.” 
Our son was born just a year 
after our marriage, and we 
promptly began using “rhythm.” 
Two years later our daughter 
arrived, as per schedule, and 
everything would appear to have 
been going along beautifully. It 
certainly wasn’t, or I would not 
have tied myself into emotional 
knots at the thought of resum- 
ing what is called “natural 
birth control.” Nor would my 
husband have seemed farther 
from me than he was when he 
lived 1,200 miles away! 

We were certainly out of step 
with rhythm! 


After the arrival of Maureen, 
we faced the fact that we had 
the choice of either continued 
abstinence at prescribed times or 


possibly having another chil 
sooner than we might thin 
desirable. Then we faced ar 
other fact. Birth control, whi 
pretending to keep us free fro: 
worry, was ruining our lives. 


Perhaps some of you do n 
know how the system work! 
Stated simply, there are appri@ 
ximately seven to ten days @ 
month when a woman can corg 
ceive. The other days arg 
usually unfertile. There is n 
certainty ever, but there is reas 
onable assurance that if a mai 
ried pair abstain from marit 
relations during the fertil] 
seven to ten days, pregnanc) 
will not occur. All the othe 
days are “safe.” This does no 
apply to some—perhaps a grea 
many—women, as their cycle 
differ, or they have no definit 
cycle at all. 


Simple as all this may sound 
it turns out often not to by 
simple at all. For what nobodj 
tells the new disciples and wha 
they soon find out is this: If 
most cases the fertile period i 
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omen marks the time when 
hey are warmest and most af- 
fectionate, and have a more 
mositive desire for marital rela- 
ions than at any other time. 
SOn the remaining days, when 
onception is unlikely, they are 
emotionally cooler and some- 
imes even have an aversion to 


greater, more positive sex urge 
than women. 


These two facts are respon- 


her husband dearly, she is al- 
most physically incapable of 
giving him the sort of response 
a husband needs from his loving 
wife—on the “safe” days. What 
he gets is long-suffering compli- 
ance. Or, at best, a poor pre- 
tense at response, which fools 
neither, and leaves both miser- 
able. He, relieved physically, 
still begins to wonder what is 
wrong with him, and why he 
can’t bring his wife to feel as he 
does. She, glad to have her 
“duty” over, wonders bitterly 
why women were made this way, 
when men are so obviously dif- 
ferent! 


Considering these two separ- 
ate lines of thought, how can the 
couple ever hope to attain the 
contented and satisfactory phy- 
sical and mental life a man and 
wife wish to share with each 
other? It becomes impossible 
because they both feel ashamed 
of what they fear is their own 


selfishness; yet, perversely, each 
blames the other! 

The answer was so simple for 
the previous generations. It is 
to live naturally, to love fully, 
and to have faith in God. Most of 
our parents had no alternative, 
because female physiology was 
not so well understood in their 
time, and since artificial contra- 
ception was completely forbid- 
den, they just accepted children 
as they came along. That is the 
answer to the problem of our 
young people nowadays, but our 
decision is harder to make. 

We can systematically with- 
draw our co-operation with God 
in the creation of new life. 
Moreover, if we do not in some 
way control the size of our fami- 
lies, we are criticized by all— 
not only unsympathetic non- 
Catholics, but by those within 
our own fold who consider it 
criminal and beastly to allow so 
many children to be born to us 
that we cannot care for them 
“properly.” The word “prop- 
erly” in this regard has as many 
definitions as there are people to 
criticize. Summed up, to care 
for a child properly means to 
give him good food, good 
clothes and a nice home; then, if 
he wishes, to send him to college 
after high school. All these 
things are fine, of course. Yet 
what a seemingly unbearable 
burden it is for us to have to be 
expected either to do all these 
things or not have children! To 
do the former seems impossible; 
to accomplish the latter, we must 
ruin our married love and com- 
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patibility by attempting to put 
children on a stop-and-go basis. 

What is essential, in the final 
analysis, is faith in God and hu- 
mility of spirit. The world is too 
much with us, and it is spoiling 
all the real joy of living. The 
simple pleasures disappear when 
we are continually trying to 
keep up with the Joneses, or 
live up to the Joneses. 

For Joe and me, the decision 
was just as difficult as it is and 
will be for many other couples. 
We had to get advice. Our prob- 
lem was complicated by the fact 
that my husband is not a Cath- 
olic, and while he doesn’t believe 
in artificial contraception, he 
‘was as puzzled as I about the 
age-old modern problem of hu- 
man respect. I went to see a 
priest who is well known for his 
opposition to birth control— 
“rhythm” included. I expect- 
ed to get quite a calling- 
down in no uncertain terms for 
having any doubts about the 
thing. What I received was 
sympathetic understanding of 
all the special difficulties young 
couples face today, a sympathy 
which was understanding while 
it did not excuse. The advice he 
gave was this: Live your own 
lives! Be yourselves. Be happy 
and natural with each other. 
Love one another, and accept the 
children God sends to bless that 
love, and tell Him you need and 


selves, enjoy them. Get all tly 
laughs and tears they wey 
meant to bring you as they groy 
into men and women. Most ¢ 
all, enclose them in the beaut 
of your conjugal love that the 
may learn the way to live uns 
fishly, and so happily. 


Naturally, you will haw 
troubles and sorrows of one kin! 
or another, but there is no sos 
row worse than a man and wit 
living apart, together. There i 
no trouble which, together, the 
cannot overcome. 

Soon there will be anotha 
baby in our home. It won't i 
just another baby to us. It wil 
be the beginning of a new waj 
of life, a wiser, fuller life, a 
filled with hopes and dreams a 
life can be for a young man ant 
woman and many fine children 
It is the beginning of a life that 
must necessarily be overflowing 
with faith, too—faith in our God 
and faith in ourselves, for with- 
out it we wouldn’t dare make an 
attempt at rebuilding the real 
American family, the true Cath- 
olic home. 

It is my sincere hope that 
many others find the true peace 
of mind and spirit which we 
have, so that they, too, can begin 
to live. 


Maiden Aunt: And what brought you to town, Henry? 
Henry: Oh, well, I jus’ come to see the sights, and I thought 


I’d call on you first. 


expect His help in caring fy 
them. 
As for the children themfqe 
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Is It On The Index? 


OST Catholics know that 
there is something called the 


forbidden to members of the 
Few, however, have 
ver seen a copy of the Index; 
and doubtless there are some 
who think that only priests can 
secure a copy. The truth is 
hat anyone can obtain a copy of 
he Index from the Vatican 


It is published in the prin- 
‘cipal modern languages, includ- 
ing English. The most recent 
edition appeared in 1940. 


The Index—or, to use its of- 
ficial designation, the Index of 
Prohibited Books—lists, accord- 
ing to author and title, about 
4,000 books which Catholics are 
forbidden to read, under penalty 
of sin, unless they have received 


permission to read them. To 
read a small portion of a for- 
bidden book would be a venial 
sin, to read a large amount would 
be a mortal sin. Formerly there 
was a special commission of ec- 
clesiastics deputed to pass judg- 
ment on books, known as the 
Congregation of the Index. This 
was disbanded in 1917, and since 
that time the authority to de- 
termine whether or not a book 
shall be condemned is vested in 
the Sacred Congregation of the 
Holy Office. 


Francis J. Connell, C.SS.R. 


Many persons seem to have 
the idea that the only books for- 
bidden to Catholics are those 
which are denounced by name in 
the Index. This is a serious mis- 
take. The books which are 
named expressly in the Index 
represent only a small propor- 
tion of the books which are ac- 
tually banned. For, in addition 
to condemning certain books by 
name, the Church has laid down 
a number of general regulations, 
specifying various classes of 
writings which are forbidden to 
her members. These regula- 
tions appear in the Church’s of- 
ficial Code of Canon Law, and 
are incorporated into the preface 
of the Index. 

Thus, there is a general ruling 
against books which professedly 
treat of, describe or teach im- 
pure and obscene things. Sim- 
ilarly, there is a general con- 
demnation of books which de- 
clare duelling, suicide or divorce 
to be lawful. Books by non-Cath- 
olic authors which professedly 
treat of religious matters are 
also prohibited, unless it is evi- 
dent that there is nothing in 
them opposed to the Catholic 
faith. Books which teach or 
commend any kind of supersti- 
tion, such as spiritism or magical 
ways of knowing the future 
¢such as the “dream-books” that 
ignorant people use) are also 


guide for 
Jyour reading 
which lists books that are 

} 
‘BPolyglot Press in Rome, either 
Bdirectly or through a book deal- 
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forbidden. Even a book by a 
Catholic author, aiming at in- 
troducing a new form of devo- 
tion, would be ranked among the 
forbidden books, if it were pub- 
lished without the requisite ec- 
clesiastical approbation. 


Accordingly, the Catholic who 
thinks that he can read any 
book, as long as it does not ap- 
pear by name on the Index, has 
a very erroneous concept of the 
scope of the Church’s prohibi- 
tion of reading matter. The gen- 
eral regulations certainly put 
a ban on many of the books that 
are listed as “best-sellers” at the 
present time even though they 


‘have not been condemned by 


name. Much of our modern lit- 
erature is permeated either with 
unbelief or with obscenity; and 
the two virtues which the Church 
is particularly anxious to pro- 
tect by her legislation on for- 
bidden books are faith and chas- 
tity. Thus, the novels “Forever 
Amber” and “The Apostle,” 
which were quite widely read in 
recent times, are undoubtedly 
forbidden books, at least as far 
as Catholics are concerned—the 
former because of its shocking 
lewdness, the latter because of 
its veiled attacks on certain fun- 
damental Catholic doctrines, 
such as the foundation of the 
Church by Jesus Christ, and the 
perpetual virginity of the Moth- 
er of God. 


Not only books, but also pam- 
phlets, magazines and newspa- 
pers, which contain objectionable 
matter to any notable extent are 


read such literature, but also to|# 


give or to lend it to others. Thus, | 


Catholics who conduct hotels, | | 


barber shops, etc., where reading 


matter is provided for the pa- | 


trons, may not supply books or | 
papers prohibited by the legisla- | 
tion of the Church, even though | 
they themselves do not read} 


them. And those who have re-\ 


ceived permission to keep and 
use forbidden books—for_ ex- | 


ample, priests who undertake to 
refute the charges against the | 
faith in anti-Catholic books— | 


are supposed to keep them under 


lock and key. A person who be- | 


lieves he has good reason for 
reading a forbidden book should | 
seek permission from the bishop. 


Catholics sometimes attempt } 


to justify themselves for reading 
indecent literature by claiming 


that they are in no wise affected | 
by what they read. But there | 
is grave reason to doubt this } 


statement. A person cannot 


walk on a muddy road without | 


soiling his shoes. A person can- 


not visit the contagious disease | 
ward of a hospital without run- § 
ning the risk of contracting a [ 
serious ailment. So, too, the | 
average person cannot read | 


stories that will fill his imagina- 
tion with filthy and lascivious 
images without vitiating his 
sense of what is beautiful and 
inspiring, and perhaps even run- 
ning the risk of committing sins 
of impurity. But, granted even 
that an exceptional individual 
could read an obscene book with- 


forbidden. Furthermore, Catho- 
lics are not only forbidden to a 
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out suffering any moral harm, 
the book would still remain for- 
idden to him. For the Church’s 


‘atholics, without regard for the 
haracteristics of certain rare 


The Catholic Church is fre- 
Jquently condemned as narrow 
and old-fashioned because of its 
‘¥stern stand in forbidding Cath- 
olics to read literature endanger- 
ing their faith or purity. The 
enemies of the Church claim that 
her legislation is a violation of 
personal liberty, a policy of re- 
pression out of step with modern 
ideas. But the Catholic Church 
is unmoved by such objections. 
The Church knows full well that 
Mmany Catholics are not suffi- 
Hciently learned to perceive the 
errors lurking in the arguments 


that clever writers can bring up 
against the Catholic faith; and 
the Church is fully aware that, 
in view of the weakness of hu- 
man nature, the reading of gross 
J obscenities is a grave danger to 


the chastity of the average per- 
son. Hence, the Church forbids, 
and will continue to forbid, lit- 
erature that will jeopardize 
the faith or the purity of her 
members. Indeed, as every sen- 
sible person will admit, if such 
literature were banned by civil 
law also, there would be far 
higher standards of religion and 
morality in the world. 

The practical conclusion is 
that Catholics should be very 
careful about the type of books 
and magazines they read. In 
case of doubt, a Catholic should 
consult his confessor. Parents 
should exercise a watchful su- 
pervision over the reading habits 
of their sons and daughters. 
Many high school boys and girls 
nowadays are reading books that 
are positively filthy. There is 
enough good literature in the 
world to furnish all Catholics 
with interesting reading mat- 
ter and at the same time with 
inspiration and encouragement 
toward a good life. 


Catholic World Minded 


To be a Catholic is to be world-minded. To us there is 
but one Father, who is in heaven. There is one Savior, who 
died for all humanity. There is one Mother, who loves and cares 
for us all, There is the Church, which looks to the whole hu- 
man race for its membership. 

It seems strange that in the course of time we Catholics 
should have forgotten our world-mindedness. It is written deep 
into our dogma. It is written in the universal language, Latin, 
the only universal language left to men. It is written in our lit- 
urgy. It is there in our Creed, a common act of faith that we 
all make. It is there in our law, the law of God, the law of 
nature, the unifying Canon Law, it is the only international law 
which really works.—Rev. Daniel A. Lord, S.J. 
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The Mchorleys bo To An Ordination , 


Dear Jim, 
“THE day on which Patrick 
had celebrated his first sol- 
emn Mass was just ending. As 
we sat in the parlor after the 
guests had gone, we thought 
about you, Jim, ten thousand 
miles away. “Jim would get a 
big kick out of being here to- 
day,” I said to Patrick. “Not 
nearly as big a kick as we would 
have gotten out of having him 
here,” he answered. This letter 
is an effort to supply some of 
the ‘kick’ that you missed. 

The ordination of the family’s 
fourth priest really topped all 
the celebrations the family has 
had. Dad and mother and their 
fourteen children are veterans 
at celebrations now, especially 
at ordination celebrations. And 
they certainly showed it in the 
way they enjoyed this one. 

Dad planned that the four 
cars carrying the family and 
friends from Philadelphia would 
meet at a restaurant which he 
thought was named, “Maryland 
Restaurant,” and which he 
thought was somewhere near 
where you turn off the Phila- 
delphia-Washington highway to 
cut over to Woodstock, Mary- 
land. Strangely enough, that 
restaurant was named, “Mary- 
land Restaurant,” and it was 
just at that turn. Stranger still, 
all four cars met there, which 
proves that we are improving. 

After the meal Marge, Ann, 


Paul and Roey sang one of their |! 
own compositions. They sang 
about a box of three year old|} 
tropical chocolate. It seems Dad |§P! 
had found the chocolate laying |¥! 
around the house and having |§P! 


tried. it, found it not so bad. & 
Having offered some to the rest 
of the family, and they having |§® 
refused, he kept nibbling at it @ > 
himself. It was the first time in [9 
Mc Sorley history that a box of \§ 
candy, whose whereabouts was {@ 4 
known, lasted overnight. It last- | fi 
ed so long that it became a nuis- i t 
ance, since it provided a ready 9! 
and unwelcome answer for the qt 
demand, “We want some candy.” {4 
So they wrapped it up and gave i: 
it to him “with a song to make ‘ 
him sicker,” as the song, itself, ) 
said. 

Dad laughed at the end of 


each verse, even though each 
verse was a poke at him. We ' 
clapped and cheered at the end, } 
conveniently forgetting, because 

we were together, that we were 

not home. 


The waitress showed interest 
in our large family and said to 
dad, “You know, Mr. Me Sorley, 
I am one of fourteen children.” 
“You are?” questioned dad in 
a voice which all could hear, 
“then I wonder if you would 
mail that bill.” 


After a night spent with 
Woodstock neighbors, the great 
day dawned. Dad and mother 
had the first pew for the ordi- 
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nation ceremony. They saw 
Patrick, in white alb, march up 
the middle aisle, in the proces- 
sion of priests-to-be. 

The ceremony was more im- 
pressive then ever, after seeing 
it so many times! Everything 
proceeded smoothly and rever- 
ently; even the happy tears that 
flowed from the eyes of parents 
and kin as they saw their boys 
become priests of God. It was 
a beautiful and emotionally 
tense scene. I watched closely 
as mother and dad knelt in the 
first pew and received there 
their first blessing from Pat- 
rick. I watched: as they kissed 
his annointed hands. As I 
watched, I recalled the same 
scene years before when Frank 
and then I and then, Jim, you 
yourself, had blessed them. How 
few are the parents blessed so 


often! 


We had a gala day on the 
lawn, meeting other families 
and trying to recognize old 
friends. 

The big event came at four in 
the afternoon when we made a 
telephone call to Peru. Frank 
had arranged a week ahead of 
time with the international 
phone service and Eleanore 
(Sister Richard Marie, I.H.M.) 
had written that she would be 
by the phone awaiting the call. 
As the clock struck, Patrick 
called from Woodstock and Ele- 
anore picked up the phone in 
Peru. He said, “Eleanore, I 
want to give you my blessing.” 
So Eleanore knelt by the phone 
in Peru and heard her brother 


say, “May the blessing of Al- 
mighty God, the Father, Son 
and Holy Ghost descend upon 
you and remain forever.” After 
Patrick, mother went into the 
booth and for the first time in 
two years heard her daughter’s 
voice. She came out with happy 
tears in her eyes. Then Dad, 
Frank, I, Winifred, John, Mary, 
Therese, Marge, Paul, Anne and 
Rosemary had our turn at say- 
ing, “Hello” and adding to the 
bill. 


Before we went to bed that 
night dad said that he was anx- 
ious to serve all three Masses 
of three of his sons on the same 
day. He pointed out that, if he 
missed this opportunity, he 
might not have another, since 
Frank is due to return to the 
Islands soon and we might not 
be together even while we have 
him here. So it was arranged. 

At five-thirty the next morn- 
ing I was driving John’s new 
Crosley over to the neighbor’s 
house to get Dad. Through the 
thick fog I saw him hurrying 
along the road towards me. He 
got aboard and we started Mass 
by five-forty. At six-fifteen he 
began to serve Frank’s Mass 
and at eight-ten he was vested 
in cassock and surplice leading 
Patrick to the altar for his first 
Mass. 


The Mass was beautiful. The 
library room, where the altar 
had been set up, was simply 
decorated. Flowers were on the 
altar. Mom and all of us knelt 
in pews arranged before the 
altar. Frank was arch-priest. 
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Dad: and mother and the family 
received our Lord from Pat- 
riek’s hands, while a moving 
picture machine made a record 
of it for your sake. 

The. breakfast after Mass was 
so happy that we started sing- 
ing but quickly stopped when 
informed that we were disturb- 
ing other first Masses. Since we 
couldn’t sing, we concentrated 
en polishing off the bacon and 
eggs. Frank did the best job 
at it. Of course he needs to eat 
a lot with two hundred and 
eighteen pounds to feed. 


Because there were three Mc 
Sorley brothers, priests, pres- 
ent, we three were the officers 
for the solemn Benediction on 
the afternoon of first-Mass day 
and your brother, Paul, was the 
master of ceremonies. 

Frank had no biretta so I 
asked the brother sacristan to 
get one for him. He took it and 
said, “Boy, this is your triumph! 
An Oblate wearing a Jesuit 
biretta! I hope nobody notices 
it!” But they. did! 

The singing was the best I 
ever heard. Maybe the beauty 
of the singing explained the 
tears during the Benediction. 
Maybe the fact that many of 
‘the people knew the Mc Sorley 
family and thought it beautiful 
to see four brothers on the altar 
with their mother and dad up 
there in the front pew had 
semething to do with it. Maybe 
it was. the presence of their 
ewn newly-ordained sons there 
with.them. At any rate it was 
a happy-occasion, so happy, that 
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eyes, primed with two days: oi 
joyous. emotion, overflowed’. onc 
more. 

After the Benediction yout 
brother-inlaw, Paul Allen, wh: 
is not given to mysticism, said 
“Well, Dick, I couldn’t sing 
during the ‘Holy God.’ I jus 
got to thinking. There are thr 
four of them up there and this 
will be the last time. They tall!” 
about eight years from now 
when Paul will be ordained, but; 
they won’t all be here then, 
That thought was just too much 
for me. I couldn’t sing.” 


We left Woodstock with great 
expectations of the joy that 
would be ours on the coming 
Sunday when Patrick would 
celebrate his first solemn Mass 
in Philadelphia. Our expec:| 
tations were surpassed. We\ 
didn’t expect Patrick to sing the 
Mass well for his is not the 
operatic type voice, but he sang} 
well enough. 


Down the aisle we went a | 


the “Asperges Me.” While Pat- 
rick rained holy water on family 
and friends, I took a good look 
at dad and mother in the second 
pew. They sat on both ends of 
the pew with empty space: be- 
tween them. It surely looked 
strange! I learned later that 
the pew was weak in the center. | 

Father Joseph Mc Sorley, C. | 
S.P., our adopted cousin, preach- | 
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ed. His text was, “On this rock 
I will build’my church.” He be- 
gan with the remark that the | 
old phrase, “There is more here 
than meets the eye,” has many 
applications. Im a frozen lake 
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vou may see not only ice but a 
substance that could keep food 
fresh in hot weather. In the 
ranches of a tree bending in 
he wind. you may see the power 
that could run a mill. So the 
world’s inventors were those 
who saw more than met the eye. 
They were able to get new 
truths because they saw be- 
neath the surface. On this oc- 
casion, too, there is more here 
than meets the eye. Here, today, 
you see the Church founded by 
Christ being perpetuated. For 
you see a new priest beginning 
his life-work. Take away the 
priesthood and the Church of 
Christ would no longer exist, for 
the priesthood is one of the es- 
sentials of the Church. 


The priest’s life is summar- 
ized in those words, “teaching 
. and baptizing.” For the 
priest’s work is. to’ be a channel 
of grace to men and a teacher, 
who will lead men to cooperate 
with that grace. 


“This is the vocation to which 
the young man at the altar has 
dedicated his life. So, Patrick 
Michael Mc Sorley, we your 
friends, are happy to share with 
you your joy this day. We, your 
friends rejoice, especially those 
of us who are bound to you by 
ties of blood. 

“No. founder of a dynasty has 
ever in virtue of that title de- 
served better reward than this 
father here, Richard T. Mec 
Sorley. We honor him for his 
faith, his character, his life- 
long dedication, including. sacri- 
fices that he has never counted 


and of which no other man will 
ever know.” 

When the preacher had reach- 
ed this point, dad told us later 
that he cocked his head to the 
side, closed one eye and looked 
down the broken pew to mother 
and said with his facial expres- 
sion, “Well, I guess I win.” 

But the preacher continued, 
“It is an ecclesiastical conven- 
tion to name the father of the 
family first as its head, as if he 
were the backbone, the soul of 
the household; but in actual 
practice, we know how much 
truth there is in the old pro- 
verb, ‘the hand that rocks the 
cradle is the hand that rules the: 
world.’ 


“There is no queen or em- 
press more deserving than this 
Catholic mother, Marguerita 
Veronica Cosgrove McSorley, 
who, to our credit, we Ameri- 
can Catholics, chose as the out- 
standing Catholic Mother of 
this year, 1948. She could well 
be the occasion of a sort of holy 
envy on the part of other moth- 
ers, for she is a model of what 
the Church sets before us as. the 
ideal life for wife and mother.” 

We asked dad what he did 
when the preacher reached this 
point in the sermon. He replied, 
“I said nothing and did nothing, 
I just looked straight ahead.” 

Patrick intoned the Credo and 
the Mass moved on. The Conse- 
eration came solemnly and the 
great church was silent as Pat- 
rick lifted God, Himself, and 
then the very. same cup that you 
held in just that position two 
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years ago and which Frank had 
held seven months back at their 
wedding jubilee. Memories and 
prayers and tears accompanied 
that act of adoration. 


Just before the last blessing 
there was a solo with the words, 
“thou art a priest forever.” 
It made my blood tingle and my 
hair stand up. The blessing was 
given loudly and the Mass was 
soon over. Mother watched in- 
tently as the procession march- 
ed out the middle aisle gate of 
the communion rail and along 
the front of the church to the 
sacristy. As we marched the 
organ boomed out, “Faith of our 
Fathers” and I am sure the 
‘thoughts of most of us went 
back to our dear old Irish gran- 
ny and our other grandparents 
who brought the faith to us. In 
the sacristy Patrick breathed a 
sigh of relief. 


It was a great day for the Mc 
Sorleys on the front steps of the 


church. Dad and mother had a. 


wonderful time meeting friends 
of days gone by. 


Breakfast was waiting in the 
rectory. It was a stand-up break- 
fast at which only mother and 
dad had seats. The prize remark 
at the breakfast came from 
Frank. “Thank God I am going 
back to the Philippines where I 
can get little coolness. You peo- 
ple can have all the mortifica- 
tion you want,” he said, “but 
the people over there would 
never think of having a High 
Mass at eleven o’clock when the 
sun is boiling.” 


THE FAMILY DIGEST 


The highlights of the recep-) 
tion at home were: 


—mother’s white suit-dress, 
which was admired by all, as 
she sat in the parlor and met all’ 
comers. She had all the old zip 
and surprised everyone, includ- 
ing herself, 


—the punch bowl in the din- 
ning room which was a paradise , 
for children and almost big en- 
ough for a swim, 


—the good-cheer room up in 
the third story front which was 
conducted by John and patron-, 
_ by Paul and the inner cir- 
cle, 


—the gift table in the sitting 
room which had a lot of new 
aquisitions before the day was 
over, 


—the constant parade 
those who were looking for Pat- 
rick and finding Frank, or look- 
ing for Frank and finding me. 
With three Fathers McSorley 
in the house the confusion was 


steady. And dad did not help | 


any by insisting that he was 
the only real Father McSorley. 


When night came and most of 


the guests had departed, some- | 


one was heard to mention the 
word, “food.” At that word 
there was a rush for the cold 
turkey in the ice-box. Dad and 
mother were left alone in the 
parlor. 


grand-daughter and mother was 
minding a four-weeks-old baby | 
boy. Clearly they enjoyed the 
opportunity of holding babies 
again. “I don’t know how long 
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of | 


Dad was holding his | 
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it’s been since I held a baby,” rick was sitting on the sofa 
said dad. “Look at this,” he and it was then that I said to 
said, showing how the baby was him, “Jim would have gotten 
grabbing at his lips. a big kick out of being here to- 

At last all the guests had day.” You would have, Jim! It 
gone and only the family re- was a great day and we hated to 
mained. We sat around in the _ see it end. 
parlor and did a bit of remin- Your loving brother, 
iscing on the days gone by. Pat- Dick McSorley 


Building A Home 


What is home? A roof to keep out the rain. Four walls 
to keep out the wind. Floors to keep out the cold. Yes, says 
a Catholic writer, but home is more than that. It is the laugh 
of a baby, the song of a mother, the strength of a father. 
Warmth of loving hearts, light from happy eyes, kindness, 
loyalty, comradeship. Home is first school and first church for 
young ones, where they learn what is right, what is good, 
and what is kind. Where they go for comfort when they are 
hurt or sick. Where joy is shared and sorrow eased. Where 
fathers and mothers are respected and loved. Where children 
are wanted. Where the simplest food is good enough for kings 
because it is earned. Where money is not so important as loving 
kindness. Where even the tea-kettle sings from happiness. 
That is home, God bless it!—The Bulletin. 


For The Scrapbook 


The standard argument used by champions of easier di- 
vorce is the hardship which the hard-and-fast law of indissolu- 
bility will work on innocent individuals. Emotional appeal is 
made on behalf of the beaten wife and cringing children of a 
brutal husband. The rebuttal to all that is very well put in 
an editorial of the London (Ont.) Progress: “In the absence of 
divine authorization, no power in the world is competent to dis- 
solve a marriage and no emotional appeal to the hardship of indi- 
vidual cases can supply that power. Every law in its general . 
application, occasions hardship for some whom it governs. Where _, 
no dispensation is authorized by the legislator for any reason 
whatsoever, one exception opens the way to unlimited multi- 
plication of exceptions and the whole purpose of the law is de- 
feated.”—Information, 
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You Can Take It With You! 


If you invest it 
in Christ, that is 


{F printing presses had been 

invented, and if Assisi had 
possessed a newspaper in the 
year 1209, called, for example, 
“The Medieval Times” one fine 
morning in April it might have 
carried an article something like 
this: 

Assisi, Apri] 16.—This morn- 
ing the peace of the Piazza di 
San Giorgio was disturbed by 
three men trying their best 
to convince the crowd that they 
really did want to give away 
their money. Later they were 
identified as Francis Bernar- 
done, son of Pietro Barnardone, 
merchant and city councilman; 
Pietro dei Cattini, legal ad- 
viser and cannon of San Gior- 
gio’s Church, and Bernard di 
Quintavalle, cloth merchant. 

The explanation they gave 
was this. About two years ago, 
Bernardone, their leader got 
the idea of taking up a life of 
poverty, prayer and common lab- 
or. But his father had other 
ideas. A conflict arose and car- 
ried them into the ecclesiastical 
court. 

There the son brought pro- 
ceedings to a definite and dram- 
atic conclusion. Stripping off his 
clothes and shoes and clad only 
in a hairshirt, he threw his be- 
longings at his father’s feet, 
and turned to address the as- 
sembly in these words: “List- 
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Benedict Joseph. C.P. 


en, all of you, to what I have 
to say! Until now I have call- 
ed Pietro Bernardone father. 
Now I return to him his money 
and all the clothes I got from 
him, so that from now on I 
shall not say: Father Pietro 
Bernardone, but Our Father 
who art in heaven!” 


Since that time the younger 
Bernardone has been living the 
mixed life of a beggar, trouba- 
dour and builder of churches. 
With his own hands, and we 
might add, alone he has worked 
on the reconstruction of San 
Damiano’s, San Pietro, and San- 
ta Maria degli Angeli, 


His method of obtaining 
stones is to get them for a song. 
All Assisi has heard him sing- 
ing in the streets: “He who 
gives me one stone will have his 
reward in heaven. He who gives 
me two stones will get two re- 
wards, and he who gives me 
three will get three rewards.” 
He got the stones. So far it 
has proved to be a rather irres- 
istible sales talk. 

This young beggar, hermit, 
minstrel or whatever you want 
to call him, has the happy knack 
of combining holiness, laughter, 
and beggary (he eats only what 
is' given to him as a handout) 
with a spirit of joy and adven- 
ture: that puts you on his side 
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the moment you meet him. It is 
this that explains why a lawyer 
and merchant stood in the piazza 
this morning to hand out all 
their money and follow him. 

On further questioning they 
admitted that their method of 
landing in the piazza with their 
possessions in their hands was 
a little unmethodical. They lost 
their money not by rolling dice 
or flipping coins, but by thumb- 
ing Bibles. Earlier this morn- 
ing they met Bernardone, told 
him of their plan to follow him 
and also of the problem of how 
to get rid of their fortunes. He 
solved that in his own charac- 
teristic and carefree way. “We 
will ask the advice of our Lord 
Jesus Christ!” Thereupon the 
three marched off to the church 
of San Niccolo and up to the 
missal on the altar. Bernardone 
led a few prayers and then be- 
gan his gespel gambling. Three 
times he opened the book. This 
is what he found: 


“If thou wilt be perfect, go 
sell what thou hast, and give to 
the poor, and thou shalt have 
treasure in heaven.” 

“If any man will come after 


me, let him deny himself, and 
take up his cross, and follow 
me.” 

“And he commanded them 
that they take nothing for the 
way.” 

Then he closed the book and 
drew his conclusion for them. 
“Brothers, this is your life and 
our rule, and not only ours, but 
all theirs who wish to live with 
us. Go away therefore and do 
that which you have heard!” 


Shortly afterwards the three 
were in front of San Giorgio’s 
causing more excitement than a 
band of robbers. At present 
they are staying in a hut on the 
bank of Rivo Torto. They seem 
to be quite happy and maintain 
they are ready to give their 
hood or their whole habit to 
anyone who needs it. If they 
will permit us we might also 
end with reference to Scripture, 
saying that they, unlike the cer- 
tain rich young man, went away 
glad, for their poverty was very 
great. 

They were glad because they 
had found that “you can take it 
with you”—by investing it in 
Christ. 


To safeguard family life, Belgium exempts from military 
conscription any young man with five brothers or sisters, pro- 
vided the family ineome does not exceed a certain amount.— 


Family Life. 


She: When we go anywhere now we have to take the street 
ear. Before our marriage you always called a taxi. 
He: Exactly. And that’s the reason we have to go.in the 


street car now. 
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Why Mothers bo Mad 


It’s all ina 
day’s work 


41(-\H, I’ve been so busy get- 

ting my children ready 
for the school play.” A mother 
of my acquaintance bemoaned 
thus to me a few years ago. 
Turning her eyes toward the 
celestial regions, she sighed as 
if to draw strength from on 
high to meet the ordeal. 

I recalled the conversation 
this week. In my ignorance at 
that time I wondered what 
could be so difficult about mak- 
ing the simple costumes re- 
quired in grade school plays. 
Amusedly I sympathized with 
her. 

I had four pre-school sons, 
had just come through a siege 
of scarlet fever and the result- 
ant job of disinfecting an eight- 
room house, single-handed. 

“What could be more hectic 
than that?” I thought. It was 
an experience which seemed to 
put mere play costumes in the 
pale, 

Ah! but I am a wiser mother 
today. 

This is Friday. Last Friday 
our two older sons announced 
they were to take part in “The 
Operetta.” This was my first 
knowledge of the impending en- 
tertainment, despite the fact 
that they had been practicing 
for some days. 

They just had to have their 
costumes at school by the fol- 
lowing Thursday. This would 


Rosemary Missey 


give me five days to execute the 
garments, in addition to the 
many other duties a mother of 
five young sons must accom- 
plish. 

Tommy was to be a Polish 
dancer, Cholly an English one. 
Otherwise they could offer no in- 
formation about style, design, or 
anything. 

“There,” I thought, repeating 
a favorite phrase of my mother, 
“is a boy for you!” She reared 
three. I am blessed with five. 

“Why, oh why,” I smiled, 
“couldn’t mine have been five 
little girls interested in clothes 
and stuff?” 

Learning later just what the 
girls’ costumes involved by way 
of ballerina skirts trimmed with 
the various Hungarian, Polish 
and Czech impediments, I came 
to realize boys are a blessing in 
disguise. 

After a visit to the Sisters’ 
convent I had a pretty good idea 
of what was required. Far from 
reassuring me however this in- 
creased my apprehension. 

I can darn a pretty comfort- 
able pair of sox, possibly due to 
the fact that I liked weaving in 
kindergarten and from years of 
experience practicing on the six 
men of the household. I can 
patch pants and sew on buttons. 
This is the extent of my sewing 
ability, I blush to admit. 

The fact that no patterns were 
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available bothered me not a whit 
as it did other mothers. I 
wouldn’t have known what to do 
with one. 

At length Tommy’s dancing 
partner, a neighbor girl, brought 
me a book containing pictures 
and descriptions of native cos- 
tumes of many lands. 

Three cub pack meetings later 
I had the necessary crepe paper 
on hand to begin operations. I 
might explain here that Pop re- 
cently was appointed cubmaster 
of the newly organized pack of 
St. Raphael’s. Since his only 
previous association with the 
word “cub” was the dictionary 
description “baby bear,” he is 
undergoing a training course de- 
signed to keep him one jump 
ahead of his pack. This means 
three evening meetings a week 
and any errands of a family 
nature are made enroute to cub- 
bing school or executive meet- 
ings. 

We now know that crepe 
paper, especially black, is a 
scarce commodity. After num- 
erous phone calls and trips to 
stores we had a good supply laid 
in by Tuesday. I knew I would 
need a surplus. My first tunic 
or bolero would no doubt re- 
semble a disabled parachute. 

Since the English bolero 
looked more simple, being un- 
fitted, I began that immediate- 
ly after school Tuesday. Mind- 
ful that there was a shiny side 
and one with a suede effect my 
main concern was to arrange 
the material so that the satin- 
like finish would be on the out- 


side. I could just picture Cholly 
up there on the stage pirouetting 
and bowing to his Lady giving 
off a two-toned effect in black! 

Surprisingly enough, that fit- 
ting wasn’t too bad. He is the 
calm one of the boys. He stayed 
rooted to the spot as I pinned, 
cut and basted, probably because 
he wasn’t sure when a darning 
needle would pierce some part 
of his anatomy. Now that I 
think of it he was unusually 
quiet ... and pale. What extra- 
ordinary events produce heroes! 

When Pop arrived home about 
ten o’clock Tuesday night I had 
finished the bolero and was in 
the process of hemming the 
Peter Pan collar I had made out 
of an old sheet. Our Rosary had 
been said and the boys were 
asleep. 

But our dinner table was just 
as we had left it! Cholly, of 
course, was Being Fitted and it 
took the combined efforts of the 
other three to keep 20-months 
old Jim Ricky out of pins, paper 
and scissors. No one was avail- 
able for KP. 

It developed that I arose half 
an hour earlier next morning to 
clear last night’s dinner table in 
order that we might have room 
for breakfast. If I thought this 
a disorderly state of affairs, 
little did I know! 

Wednesday I cold starched 
the collar and after ironing it 
looked exactly like a Peter Pan 
collar—to my astonishment. My 
sense of accomplishment equalled 
that of the time I served my 
first pie to Pop back in those 
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dewy, dreamy, inexperienced 
first months of marriage. How 
many pies ago that has been! 
I doubt however that my output 
of collars will equal my pie pro- 
duction. 

This brought me to Wednes- 
day after school ...eve of “The 
Operetta” rehearsal. Cholty took 
over “the Termite,” our tempo- 
rarily appropriate name for the 
baby. He is teething and bites 
everything within his reach, his 
chief delight being the back of 
my legs as I stand at the sink or 
stove. 

Now was to begin my trial by 
fire. How deceptively simple 
that tunic looked in the picture. 
Tommy “takes after” me which 
was another factor. 

I recall what an ordeal it was 
for me to stand still to be fitted 
for First Communion and Con- 
firmation dresses, 

Our first crepe paper tunic 
was a sad failure. If it fit well 
at the waist the skirt would flare 
out with a peplum which no 
self-respecting Polish gentleman 
ever would be caught dead wear- 
ing. When we got the skirt de- 
flared and under control the 
mid-riff was too snug and with 
a little swish the paper ripped. 

By this time the cake I had 
baked for dinner was ready to 
ice so we tossed the whole tunic 
business into the waste basket 
and I took time off to get dinner 
prepared and served. I don’t re- 
member if I ate that night... 
my head was already giving 
promise of a whopper of a head- 
ache to follow. 


Cholly was late for dinner. 
When he did arrive he was 
accompanied by a hungry play- 
mate. This delayed Tommy’s 
sitting again. I was beginning 
to get blotches on my arms from 
nerves. I decided it wouldn’t 
help matters to. acquire a case 
of hives at this point so: I took 
a pill and put Termite to bed an 
hour ahead of schedule. As a 
concession and bribe I gave him 
a bottle of milk with sugar im it. 
It worked. 


Just as Tommy and I got to- 
gether again two more neighbor 
boys drifted im bringing the 
total of boys surrounding me to 
seven (it never occurred to me to 
ask them to leave, our’ house is 
the neighborhood playground). 
Our audience gathered ’round in 
awe as I pinned’ black paper to 
Tommy, this time fitting it right 
on him. Only he wouldn’t stand 
still. He twitched and turned, 
glaring at each comment made 
by his admiring friends. 

The supreme moment arrived 
when I asked Tommy to raise 
his arms as he would do in the 
dance and bow to one of the 
boys. My purpose was to see if 
the paper would “give” in the 
right places without tearing off. 

The result was “unexpected” 
all right. It started an uproar. 
Each one insisted Tommy bow to 
him, grinning in derisive de- 
light. Furious and embarrassed, 
he was about to “rip the doggone 
thing off” when the Lone Ranger 
came to my rescue as surely as 
ever he saved any victim of in- 
justice via radio, 
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They all quieted down to listen 
to the thundering hoof beats of 
the great horse Silver. We be- 
gan to progress with the tunic. 
Everything was fine. Justice was 
triumphing on the radio. I was 
triumphing over my stupidity 
. « » When suddenly I couldn’t 
find the scissors. No one ad- 
mitted touching: it or even seeing 
it. We became as energetic as 
the sheriff’s posse hunting down 
that scissors, to no avail. So 
with a paring knife I cut darn- 
ing cotton! 

This interruption unsettled 
the quiet. The smaller fry lost 
interest in the radio and started 
a wrestling match. This annoyed 
the Lone Ranger fans. Within 
a few seconds there was a free- 
for-all in the middle of the living 
room. 

Have you ever watched a 
group of boys sitting around, 
idle and aimless as only boys can 
be, and suddenly like a hurricane 
hurtling out of the horizon there 
is a wild melee of legs and arms 
and groans and panting and 
laughing and yelling? That’s 
what happened to me right in 
the middle of the tunic. 

As I barked a command to 
cease fire, emphasizing it with a 
bang of my fist on the table, my 
hand struck pointed metal. I 
knew I had found the scissors. 

Fortunately their mother ar- 
rived shortly to collect two of 
the boys and took the other 
visitor along so I was left with 
my own brood somewhat tired 
and. subdued: by now. 

Things got better. 


Tommy 


and I were clicking. The tunic 
was shaping up and then I heard 
the radio announcer mention it 
was nine-thirty. I came out of 
my absorption to find Cholly 
sprawled asleep in a big chair 
. .. Bill in bed with dirty face 
and only the trousers of his 
pyjamas on... Jerry fully 
clothed—also dirty-faced—flung 
across his bed. Tommy was still 
on his feet, but weary and re- 
signed. 


By the time I had the last one 
tucked in and settled for the 
night I remembered we had not 
said our Rosary. I apologized 
to the Blessed Mother and asked 
her would she please accept the 
bolero and tunic as substitutes 
just this once? 


I met my husband at the door 
jubilantly half an hour later. 
The tunic was finished, it fit and 
really looked like the magazine 
picture. Together we went into 
the kitchen to have a cup of 
coffee. 


The blow fell when he snapped 
on the light. There was another 
table full of dinner dishes at 
ten-thirty at night! There also 
were breakfast and lunch dishes 
stacked on the drain board. I 
had done a large wash and 
baked that day, in addition to 
caring for the three pre- 
schoolies, 

A good housekeeper would 
have pitched in and finished her 
day’s work. I gave in to my 
aching head and weary legs (our 
basement laundry room is liter- 
ally miles from the back. yard 
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clothesline) and went to bed. 

Thursday morning... day of 
Rehearsal in Costume ... as I 
washed millions of dishes and 
tons of silver, I recalled that 
club meeting years ago, my 
friend’s complaint and my own 
amused superiority. It may be 
a trite expression, but, oh broth- 
er, how we live and learn. 

But you know when Cholly 
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came home from school and with 
a shy grin told me Sister An- 
nunciata said his outfit was fine 
I felt as if I had just baked my 
first pie all over again. What is 
more, I was standing in the 
middle of a clean kitchen! 

I wonder who in the audience 
will appreciate the operetta more 
than I next week? 

If only the crepe paper holds! 


U.S. School-Age Population 


The estimated civilian population of continental United 
States 5 to 17 years of age, roughly the population of school 
age, on July 1, 1946, was about 28,944,000, according to an an- 
nouncement made in July by J. C. Capt, Director, Bureau of 


the Census, Department of Commerce. 


This figure represents 


a decline of $01,000, or 2.7 per cent, from the 29,745,246 persons 
in this age range enumerated in the last census (April 1, 1940). 
(A small number of persons 17 years old who were then serving 
in the armed forces are included in the 1940 figure.) This de- 
cline reflects primarily the smaller number of births in the 
period 1935 to 1941 than in the period 1922 to 1928. Persons 
born during the earlier period are included in the group 5 to 
17 years of age in 1940 but not in 1946; those born during the 
later period are included in the group 5 to 17 years of age in 


1946 but not in 1940. 


Smallpox Almost Eradicated 


Smallpox is rapidly approaching extinction in the United 


States. 


In 1947, there were only 173 cases of the disease re- 


ported in the entire country, as compared with 356 cases the 
year before and with 11,673 in 1937. This is a reduction of 
more than 50 per cent in a single year and of more than 98 


percent in a decade. 


Furthermore, progress in the eradication 


of smallpox is continuing; in the first 20 weeks of 1948 there 
were only 45 cases, about one third the corresponding figures 
of a year ago. 

Seventeen States and the District of Columbia were en- 
tirely free from the disease in 1947, while six other States 
reported only one case each.—Statistical Bulletin. 
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Possession Uf The Ball 


It’s yours 
to run with 


Now understand me, my hus- 

band Jonathan is not a nut. 
I don’t think so. 
Your opinion might be different 
and yet you might see. I under- 
stand it better now. But I once 


) thought I never would. 


It all started when Jonathan 
got the urge to get that hat. I 
tried talking him out of it but 


) his mind was set. He wanted a 


black homburg and nothing but. 
Sure, you say, let the guy 
have what he wants. Sounds 
easy. But Jonathan was only a 
dishwasher and never earned 
much. Why, a hat like that 
would cost at least ten bucks 
and that’s important money. 
Also, Jonathan was a little 


' guy with a small face and nar- 


row shoulders. A hat like that 
wouldn’t fit at all, especially 
with the rest of the clothes he 


_ had. And wouldn’t he look good 


standing in front of a pile of 
dishes wearing a black hom- 
burg. 

You see the point? Yeah, 
wouldn’t that be a sight. Well, 
the day came—it was a_ hot 
afternoon—when he walked all 
over town looking for that hat. 

Now his head was egg-shap- 
ed so he had a lot of trouble. 
Finally, on Stuart Street, he 
came across a hat shop he 
hadn’t noticed before. 

He went in and a man with a 
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tiny nose and a big mouth wait- 
ed on him. 

Jonathan got an exact fit im- 
mediately and he was tickled. 

“How much is it?” asked 
Jonathan. 

“That hat, my good man, has 
no price on it,” said the sales- 
man. 

“Then why show it to me?” 
asked Jonathan. 

“We’ve been looking for the 
right head for a long time,” 
said the salesman, “and I guess 
you’re the one.” 

“You mean this hat’s free?” 

“That’s right. But I feel it 
only fair to tell you that there is 
a penalty attached to wearing 
it. Are you willing to bear it?” 

Jonathan shrugged his should- 
ers. “Whatever it is, it can’t be 
bad enough to make me give up 
this hat.” 

“We shall see,” said the sales- 
man. “That hat shall be yours 
forever unless you lift the curse 
with a true thought.” 


Now Jonathan laughed at 
that. Wouldn’t you? But he 
found out different—and fast. 
On his way home to show me 
the hat, people stopped and star- 
ed at him, then ran away. He 
couldn’t figure it out. 

When he got near the house, 
all the dogs in the neighbor- 
hood howled as if somebody was 
going to die. All the neighbors 
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shunned him and all the kids 
secampered. home. 

“Amelia,” he said to me. 
“What’s the matter with every- 
body? They’re all acting crazy 
as if they never saw anything 
like me before.” 


I took one look at him and so 
help me I wanted to run into a 
closet and shut the door. Jona- 
than’s face was a mass of 
wrinkles and his eyes or what 
you could see of them had a 
perpetual frown. He looked like 
a prune and his face was nearly 
as dark. If it hadn’t been for 
his voice and figure I never 
would have recognized him. 


“You look like a nightmare,” 
I said, “that gave birth to 
quints.” 

Jonathan ran to a mirror, 
then he turned and looked at 
me. “You must be crazy,” he 
said. “I need a shave but I don’t 
look any different.” 

I looked at him closely for a 
few seconds. Now understand 
me, my Jonathan was not a 
drinking man but I felt he must 
have got hold of a Mr. Hyde 
Potion somewhere. 

“Why don’t you take a nap?” 
I asked, figuring it might pass 
off. 


“Pm not the least bit tired,” 
he said, “although since I got 
this hat. I don’t feel like the 


same person.” 

“You’re not,” I agreed. 

“Oh, stop kidding,” he said. 
“What I mean is, I feel as if 
I’m carrying all ‘the trouble and 
worries of everyone in the: world 

!on my head.” 
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“You look it,” IT said. Then he 
told me what the salesman said 
and I got scared. 


“Get rid of it fast,” I said. 


“That’s what does it to you 


The hat.” 

“Perhaps you’re right,” he 
said. “I'll try.” 

And believe me, he did try for 
nearly a week. He threw the hat 
in an ashcan and when he walk. 


ed away he found that hat back, 
on his head. He tried burning - 
it, burying it, and tossing it in| 


the river with weights. But no 
matter what he did, there it was, 
perched back on his head again. 
Jonathan couldn’t go to work, 
his boss was afraid he’d fright- 
en the customers away. 


One morning he was walking 
by a ball field when he stopped 
to talk to a kid on the sidelines. 
Somehow, unlike everyone else 
the kid didn’t seem frightened, 
only sad. 


“Why aren’t you playing?” 
asked Jonathan. 


“Those kids are older’n I am. 


They’re using my ball and they [| 


won’t let me play,” said the boy. 


“Assert yourself,” said Jona-} 
than. “You go out there and tell } 


them it’s your ball. You play or 
no game.” 


“Gee, mister, I think I’ll try 
it,” said the boy. And he: ran out | 


on the field, yelling, ‘“That’s 
my ball and I’m going to have 
a say in who’s going to play.” 

Jonathan watched them argu- 
ing with the boy until ‘finally he 
took his position on the field 
and began to play. 
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POSSESSION OF THE! BALL 


After Jonathan came home, 
he sat in the bedroom all day 
thinking of that kid. Finally, he 
came dashing into the kitchen. 
The black homburg was gone 
and the shock of it nearly 
knocked me off my chair. His 
face was back to normal. All 
the wrinkles had disappeared. 

“Quick, tell me! What hap- 
pened ?” 

“I was thinking of that kid 


)at the ball field,” he said, “and 


what he did. And what that 
salesman meant who gave me 
the hat. Suddenly it came to me. 
I said the words aloud and the 
weight lifted and the hat was 
gone.” 

“What did you say?” I.asked. 
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Jonathan’s face glowed as. the 
words came out slowly. “The 
world is a ball,” he said, “and 
all the people are in possession 
of it. They should run it; not 
the old men who with the: past 
behind them and the future a 
stone wall, fumble ‘about: blindly 
in the dark.” 

I just sat there and looked at 
him. I began to get it. Oh, you 
think you see too? You say that 
ball is the world and it’s about 
time everyone had a hand in it? 
Yes, you’re right. 

Now Jonathan struts around 
as if there’s new life in him. 
He’s a changed man. He’s .going 
to vote in the next election. Con- 
fidentially, so am I, 


Parishioners Parsimony 


Anyone who has ever gazed upon the external and internal 
magnificence of St. Patrick’s Cathedral in New York City and 
noted the well-dressed appearance of the people who attend 
Mass there on Sundays-will probably find it hard to believe that 
such a splendid place of worship could have “collection basket 
problems.” In a recent Sunday Solemn Mass sermon, Monsignor 
i Joseph F. Flannelly, administrator of the Cathedral, pleading 
for a little more generosity on the part of the parishioners, 
transient and permanent, revealed that in a single month exactly 
3,917 pennies were deposited in the Sunday collection basket. 

“A penny, unless it is, so to speak, the widow’s mite, is 
almost an insult to God,” the- Monsignor chided. 

Qn the very same Sunday, in a little suburban parish of the 
Church of Notre Dame, in New Hyde, Park L. L., Father Adam 
Pfundstein, the pastor, revealed to his congregation that on the 
previous Sunday a total of 1,700 nickels—aggregating $85—were 
received in the collection. Located.in a community which has the 
headquarters of the United Nations on its fringe, the parish of 
Notre Dame includes hundreds and hundreds of small children 
whose parents are continually clamoring for a parochial school. 

To be built with nickels ?—T. J. McInerney. 
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The Inferior Decorator 


Clarissa Holmgren 


Mother has 
her fling 


Y mother never knew the 

meaning of the word “de- 
feat.” When she set her heart 
on a thing she generally got it, 
although sometimes with varia- 
tions. 

All her life she wanted a 
brand new home but circum- 
stances decided otherwise. So 
she compromised by modern- 
izing her thirty year old house, 
About this she was always very 
optimistic. Most of her ideas 
were copied from display homes 
never priced under $50,000. 

_ Take the re-decorating of our 
old bathroom for instance. Moth- 
er had recently visited a model 
home and it was with its swank 
bathroom that she was particu- 
larly enamored. This was an 
ultra-modern tile and chrome 
job with hand painted murals, 
as unlike our small bathroom, 
with its wooden walls, as Potts- 
ville is like Paris. But Mother 
never faltered once. She called 
in the painters for estimates 
and I am sure, much against 
their advice, ordered them to 
copy the one she had seen. The 
result was amazing. Water lilies 
and swans ran riot over our 
once plain walls. Mother hadn’t 
bothered with anything as tri- 
vial as removing our old-fashion- 
ed bathroom fixtures and it was 
odd, to say the least, to find an 
unused gas jet separating two 
fond swans, or to reach for a 


yet to admit she 
wrong. During the next few 
days as we girls plotted how to 


keep company out of there un- ’ 


til we could get the painters 


in again, Mother confessed the — 
bathroom hadn’t quite lived up 


to her expectations. Maybe we 


had better go back to the plain | 
white walls we had in the past. | 


Anyway, she added, her family 
wasn’t ready yet for anything 
off the beaten path. 


My canopy bed was an entire- | 


ly different matter. It wasn’t 
wholly Mother’s idea at all. It 


was my sister, Lois, who first | 


saw the illustration of the bed- 


room with its white ruffled or- 


gandy curtains, matching spread 
and canopy for the bed. Idly, 
she showed it to Mother. Moth- 
er was impressed. 

“Why not fix Clare’s_ bed- 
room over like this as a sur- 
prise for her birthday?” she 
suggested. “We can do it the 
week she takes her vacation.” 

In all fairness to my sister, 
Lois, I think she tried to dis- 
suade mother from the _ idea, 
pointing out the impracticabil- 
ity of white organdy for a room 
adjoining the kitchen. But al- 
ready Mother was a woman 


washcloth from the stem of a 
water lily. 

Mother was indignant when 
we protested the effect was a 
shade bizarre. She wasn’t ready 


had gone 
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with a vision. She only scoffed 
at Lois and said who wanted 
practical presents for a birth- 
day anyway. Immediately she 
went out and bought yards and 
yards of organdy. 

There was nothing at all to 
prepare me for this surprise 
when I arrived home from my 
vacation. I stepped into what 
looked like the Emporium’s an- 
nual “white sale.” I think I 
could have stomached the bed- 
spread and curtains, but the 
white canopy, tied back by baby 
blue bows, was a little too much. 
I had a horrible guilty feeling 
because I wasn’t sixteen again. 
The whole effect was sweetness 
and light, which didn’t at all 
suit my personality. However 
as this was a gift, I accepted 
it graciously, thanking all who 
participated in my “white birth- 
day.” Later when Lois got me 
alone, she admitted something 
was wrong, the bedroom was a 
false note: in the house. 

“False note,” I repeated, “it’s 
a whole keyboard. You can’t put 
a canopy bed in a cubby hole 
of a room. But don’t worry your 
pretty pageboy, a canopy can- 
not last forever.” 

I was right. A few months 
later Mother told me the can- 
opy must go. It didn’t look 
fresh anymore and there were 
the laundry bills to consider, 
Then, too, she wasn’t sure a 
canopy was just the correct dec- 
oration for our type of cot- 
tage. Maybe something in 
chintz would be more appropri- 
ate, 


Naturally I was relieved. By 
this time the blue bows, which 
held the curtains in place, had 
become loose allowing the or- 
gandy to fall across the bed 
much like a mosquito netting. 
All I needed was to substitute 
an elephant gun for my bed- 
side radio, to imagine myself 
on a safari. 

Mother’s next project was an 
electrical one. My sisters, Lois 
and Frances, shared a bedroom 
but unfortunately not the same 
views. Frances was fond of 
reading in bed until all hours, 
while Lois was addicted to get- 
ting her beauty sleep. The bone 
of contention was the center 
light which had to be kept burn- 
ing while Frances read. Even 
though Lois slept on the op- 
posite side of the room the light 
disturbed her. 

Mother was sympathetic to 
Lois’ complaints and immedi- 
ately went out and purchased 
bed lamps. But after that she 
would go no farther. Plugs were 
expensive and as for consult- 
ing an electrician, that was for 
the rich. Mother boasted she 
could do what any electrician 
could do. That, we agreed lat- 
er, was an understatement. 

She proceeded to connect the 
bed lamps to the center light 
with coils of wire and after that 
it was. never safe for anyone 
unfamiliar with the set-up to 
venture into the girls’ room a- 
lone, if he cared to keep his 
neck intact. What Benjamin 
Franklin didn’t discover about 
electricity, Mother did. It was 
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an. amazing featishe accomplish- 
ed and if she could only have 
explained it, we could have 
ealled the scientists in. 

When Frances turned on her 
bed lamp nothing happened in 
her vicinity at all, but the lamp 
over Lois’ bed lit up immediate- 
ly, which was a bit disconcert- 
ing, especially if Lois had just 
fallen asleep. In the same spirit 
of playfulness Lois’' lamp, when 
switched on, would light up the 
whole room. And though the 
lamps over the girls’ beds lit 
up readily enough in their weird 
fashion, unfortunately when the 
cords were pulled to turn them 
off, nothing happened. It was 
necessary for one of them to a- 
rise from her bed and turn out 
the center light in the room in 
order to have total darkness. 
Finally Frances decided she was 
spending too much time reading 
anyway and that bed lamps, un- 
less they worked normally, were 
not the convenience they were 
touted to be. 


Next Mother got the idea 
for my brother John’s room. 
With three girls in the family, 
John had never had a bedroom 
of his own, but had to be con- 
tent with a studio couch in the 
dining room. Mother decided, 
after visiting a model home 
down the country, to turn our 
porch, which was a long, nar- 
row room, unfit heretofore for 
anything but a storeroom, into 
a “typical boy’s room” for John. 


There were many reasons 
why this room was never a: suc- 


cuss. 


The bunk beds, which f 


Mother purchased so John could | 


occasionally have an overnight 
guest, proved to be her undoing. 
John insisted on sleeping in the 
top bunk, and as he was a heavy 
sleeper impossible to arouse 
without violent shakings, climb- 
ing the ladder each morning to 
reach John proved: too much. of 
a strain for Mother. 


Then there was the gun rack 
Mother had religiously copied 
from “the typical boy’s room,” 
though John had never shot 
anything but a slingshot in his 
life. This she never equipped 
with guns — Mother thought 
them dangerous. However, the 
gun rack was not wholly without 
use. John. conveniently flung his 
neckties on it. 


Penants from every known 
college added color to the room 


but never influenced John's 
scholarship, which remained 
C-minus throughout his high 


school career. 


The one incongruous note in 
the room was Mother’s sewing 
machine. She was the first to 
admit it was out of keeping 
with the rest of the decor, but 
there just wasn’t any other 
place in the house to put it. 

Finally John complained that 
the bunk bed was making dents 
in his spine and reluctantly 
Mother moved him back to his 
old haunt on the studio couch. 

Since then Mother has done 
comparatively little decorating 
but just yesterday she visited 
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a new tract of homes in a very way with the dining room. I’ve 
exclusive district. Last night a better idea for it. Turn it into 
she had a far-away look in her a barbecue room, with: pewter 
eyes as she put down her maga- ware and copper,” she ended on 
zine and said, “You know I’m a dreamy note, 

thinking seriously of doing a- 


Scorching The Formula 


After a child ‘is born and has been scrubbed to a bright 
polish, he is suddenly the recipient of hundreds of kisses, is 
handled more than a loaf of bread in a grocery store; his mouth 
and eyes and nose and forehead are identified by an unending 
line of judges and kibitzers, and everyone in general comes to the 
conclusion that he looks pretty much like a baby. Shortly after 
this he is bundled off to the church to be baptized, which is by 
far the most wonderful thing that has ever happened to him. 
Besides the unique effects of the sacrament a name is formally 
attached to this privileged character. If his parents are. not on 
the: beam this latter incident proves to be a blow from which the 
ehild may never recover. 


A name is important. And what can you do with a name 
like Hobart? Or, if it’s a girl, what about Tallulah? If these 
two should grow up and fall in love can’t you just see “Hobart 
loves Tallulah” carved on some tree? That’s enough to kill even 
a giant redwood. Then, surely, you’ve heard the old chestnut: 
“T used to know a fellow in school whose name was: Chauncey. 
He was a good fighter. With a name like Chauncey. he had ‘to 
be a good fighter.” Or a parental poor choice may lead: the child 
early into a life of deceit; he becomes H. Allen Slaughter. But 
a few of his close friends know that if you opened up the H 
you’d find it stands for Hobart. But Hobart A. Slaughter, that 
would be murder! 

What is more to the point, though, is that a perusal of the. 
records reveals that there has been an awful run on Linda, 
Wanda, Lana, Cheryl and like synthetic inventions. They might 
be musical, but maybe there is a chance that you’ve cheated the: 
ehild. The child should, for natural and supernatural reasons, 
bear a Saint’s name. As Father Lord remarks: “Ef that parent 
is: provident-who with an eye to the child’s future names: a:son 
ordaughter after a rich relative, exceedingly wise is'the parent 
who names a children after one: of the richest: of all relatives, 
those canonized ‘saints, who. have aecess: tothe eternal riches 
of God.” It needn’t be a saint with a common name.—C. V. Leach. 
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Pledged To Ueath 


Fun can be 
carried too far. 


HIGH school and college clubs 

often go too far in initiating 
new members. While there is 
no intention of doing bodily 
harm to the pledges there are 
sometimes serious results. An 
adult sponsor should be on hand 
at all functions to make sure 
that nothing dangerous is done. 
Sometimes the most innocent 
appearing pranks endanger deli- 
cate constitutions or produce 
nervous troubles that persist 
for months or even years. 
_ Youthful judgment is immature 
and often faulty. An older, wis- 
er person should be on hand at 
initiations. 

A favorite trick during initi- 
ation is to get two rails such as 
are used on railroad tracks, 
and fasten them securely to 
ties within a very few feet of 
a regular track along which 
trains run on schedule. The pre- 
viously-blindfolded pledges are 
bound hand and foot and fast- 
ened to the segment of track so 
tightly they cannot possibly 
work loose. They are told they 
are on the real track but will 
be rescued by someone before 
a train comes along. They never 
dream that the whole thing is a 
fake, not being familiar with 
the initiations, of course. 

The_ initiation committee 


leaves as soon as the pledges 
are securely tied. Pretty soon 


Henry H. Graham 


the “victims” hear a far-away 


whistle, then others much near- | 


er. Every moment they expect 
their rescuers to free them. But 
the train comes ever nearer and 
no help arrives. Naturally, they 
die a thousand deaths in the 
meantime, especially the more 
timid ones. Heart attacks are 
entirely possible under such cir- 
cumstances, and even if they do 
not materialize the ordeal is 
damaging to the nervous sys- 
tems of boys. Sometimes there 
are permanent ill effects. Nerv- 
ous breakdowns have occurred 
from such treatment. Bad scares 
have been known to result in 
complete and permanent loss of 
mind. Every doctor knows of 
such cases. 


On a still night some years 
ago a young man was tied to 
the pier on a large lake, with 
his head only inches above the 
water. His initiators had done 
a good job and he was unable to 
move a muscle. The darkness 
was intense and the surface of 
the water calm when the young 
man was left by himself. 


Sometime later, 
perhaps, to the initiating group, 
a storm came up. Waves lashed 
repeatedly against the shackled 
lad. When the other boys went 
to release him they gazed in 
horror at the sight that met 


unknown, 
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PLEDGED TO DEATH 


their eyes. The young man was 
drowned. This incident goes to 
show how faulty adolescent 
judgment can be. Those boys 
never thought of the possibility 
of a storm arising. An adult 


\probably would have thought of 
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enced. Many boys actually be- 
lieve they have been branded 
with a hot iron. I personally 
know of two boys who each 
fainted twice during this bar- 
baric ceremony. Both today are 
extremely timid and nervous— 


the trouble dating to the initia- 
tion. 

There is no need for clubs to 
adopt such initiation measures. 
Good, clean fun is all right, but 
they should never be permitted 
to jeopardize anyone’s future. 
Careful, rigid adult supervision 
of initiations should be prac- 
of ice. Hot and cold sensations ticed—if they are permitted at 
_are similar when briefly experi- all. 


Ireland's Problems 


In the past ten years, according to Archbishop Walsh, 
about 30,000 of Ireland’s young people have annually emi- 
grated to Britain, attracted by high wages in industrial plants. 
These are in addition to the many thousands who volunteered 
for service in the British armed forces. If this continues, Ire- 
land will bleed slowly to death. 

While this emigration is going on, foreigners, mostly 
British, are moving into Ireland and huying up houses and land. 
The Irish people feel that some energetic attempt must be 
made on the one hand to provide more profitable employment 
in Ireland to discourage emigration and on the other hand to 
make the young Irish people conscious of the harm they are 
doing Ireland by depleting its native population when they 
leave the country. 

Besides emigration of the young, another factor respon- 
sible for Ireland’s declining birthrate is the tendency toward 
late marriages, Archbishop Walsh stated. The Archbishop said 
he could not find a basic reason for this tendency, though he 
thought part of the explanation lies in the fact that many 
young women having profitable jobs are too fond of the inde- 
pendence they provide to give them up for the duties of a 
housewife. 


the danger. 

Another plan during initia- 
tions is to tell the pledges they 
are to be branded with a hot 
‘iron. They are blindfolded aft- 
‘er being permitted to see the 
iron and make sure it is really 
‘hot. The initiators touch the 
pledges’ bare skin with a piece 
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Married Saints 


From St. Joseph’s Magazine* 


Merry men and 
women .of God 


PRY: once in a while we en- 

counter those who are prone 
to say, “It’s easy enough for the 
priests and nuns to become 
saints. They live in such a 
peaceful and holy atmosphere, 
there’s nothing to it. But what 
about those of us who are ex- 
pected to become saints by the 
kitchen sink or working in an 
office or store?” 


People who talk like that 
truly do not know what they are 
talking about. As to the trials 
and difficulties of those chosen 
ones who follow the religious 
life, we won't hold forth here. 
But if you know a priest or sis- 
ter, or knew one before he or 
she put onthe Roman ‘collar or 
habit, you know that religious 
are human beings like the rest 
of us. And if you have given 
any thought at all to the great 
family saints of the Church, you 
know too that circumstances are 
no obstacle when a soul honestly 
seeks -sanctity. 

There is, for instance, St. 
Frances of Rome. Frances fol- 
lowed. habits of piety in a. tu- 
multuous household of vigorous 
living, We- are even told that 
she -had :to. put up with a pretty 
bad-tempered fellow for a hus- 
band: ‘and. certainly her children 


* St. Benedict, Oregon. 


Mary Lanigan Heal) 


were no better or worse than} 
yours or ours or those tw 
blocks down the street. But the 
noise and the confusion and the 
planning of three meals a day} 
and the inevitable snacks in be # 
tween didn’t stop Frances. In-|) 
stead she capitalized her diff. 
culties and used them as _ the 
hurdles she had to take to} 
heaven. And Frances did her | 
job as wife and mother so well | 
that her husband sweetened up 
considerably and was a nice man 
to know before he died. 


And poor Monica! What a) 
deal she had. Surely the gos- 
sips of her time must have put 
her down as the No. 1 failure 
as mother because of the carry- 
ings on of that son of hers } 
named Augustine. And her hus- f 
band wasn’t much better. But 
Monica didn’t get cross. with 
those who. criticized her unjust- 
ly, nor did. she nag constantly at 
her by-no-means-better half. On 
the contrary Monica sent sky- 
ward such a barrage of pray- 
ers that our Lord couldn’t help 
but know that she wasn’t going 
to cease firing until both her 
boy and his father mended their 
ways. And it all ended up with 
the local gossips finding edify- 
ing example in Monica se that 
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MARRIED SAINTS 


f it wasn’t unusual for one ma- 


tron to say to another. “You 
know Monica might have some- 
thing there at that. I think I’m 


‘going to be nicer to my husband 


and see if he doesn’t stay home 
oftener.” And her companion 
probably answered, “I think I'll 
go to the market place right 
now and see if any of those 
jumbo dates have come in that 
my husband likes so. well.” And 
Monica’s husband became a 
model one and her son, you well 
know, is hailed as the great St. 


) Augustine. 


One of our favorite family 
men is St. Thomas More. And 
what do you know, the most.out- 
standing characteristic which 
was Thomas’ was his jolly ways. 
He was a merry man of God, in- 
deed. He didn’t live in any white 
tower either, out in a field of 
tossing lilies. He lived in a 
house with a wife and four 
normal children. He worked at 
a job which probably presented 
more problems than any other 
position of its time. He was 
chancellor of England just at a 
period when this office called for 
toadying to the higher-ups and 
bowing and scraping to those all 
the way down the line. But the 
only Higher-Up to whom he re- 
vealed a humble streak was God 
Himself, and the only bowing 
Thomas did was before a taber- 
nacle, and he scraped his knees 
only when he said his prayers. 
More made the job fit his great 
ideals rather than whittle down 
his ideals to the job’s size. It 
cost him his head in the end, 
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but who could doubt that heaven 
was worth: the price? 


Thomas is a.grand patron for 
the papa of the house. Here was 
a man among men; a regular 
fellow, respected and well. liked. 
He knew all about job politics 
and favors and bribes. But he 
remained true to the Big Boss 
up in the sky. He’s a man to 
think about and to pray to when 
someone dangles that shady 
proposition before one’s eyes; 
when some one urges: Go on, 
take this little side commission, 
who knows the diff? And he’s 
wonderful to think about of an 
evening when you come home 
weary and worn and your child 
(and some day your four or 11) 
comes dashing out to greet you. 
And he is a choice model, in- 
deed, papa, when mama is all 
ready to spill her woes and you 
stop her with something that 
gives her a good laugh. (But 
they do say that Thomas’ second 
wife never did catch on to his 
jokes. Probably part of being a 
saint that he went on telling 
them anyway). 


And always and ever we have 
with us and before us as: models 
for our family life, Joseph and 
Mary and their Son. Certainly 
Joseph must have worked more 
than eight hours a day at his 
bench; and Mary must have had 
to set the table and do the dish- 
es frequently when she was 
tired. But Joseph and Mary 
were ever kind and gracious 
and gay. Everything which ‘was 
a part of their simple lives was 
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welcome. Because there was a God, who is the third party in . 
Child in the house. It was the every contract of marriage. 
same Child who is present in 


your house and in ours. It was_ the focal point of their love. 


THE FAMILY DIGEST 


The Link Is Mainly Spiritual 


One of the distinguishing marks of man is that he lives 
a family life. The animals of the field quickly become strangers 
to their own parents and off-spring because their functions are 
purely physical. Alone among creatures, man is born into a 
social unit. This is most important. Unless you understand 
it, you will not understand why it is necessary for families to 
develop a spiritual life among themselves. The reason why 
members of the family are made dependent on each other is 
because each has an immortal soul. The links between them 
are not only physical, as with animals, but also, and above all, 
spiritual. That is why a truly Christian family gathers togeth- 
er for family prayers. That is why father, mother, and child- 
ren, as a family, join together in the worship of God and kneel 
together at the altar rails to receive that spiritual food without 
which their spiritual life would perish.—Cardinal Griffin. 


Charity And Family Life 


Marital discord leads to divorce or separation which in turn 
leads to delinquency. Catastrophic results from small begin- 
nings! And the beginnings are usually small. It is not uncom- 
mon to trace a divorce back to a careless word; to the husband 
who criticizes his meals, his wife, his in-laws; to the wife who 
is over-sensitive to slights—real or imaginary. It may be traced 
to the wife who nags; to the husband who feels that liquor 
helps him to bear that nagging. From there it is a short step 
to arguments, a vicious tongue, cheating, suspicion, blows, a 
lawyer, a court, hell on earth for children, and unceasing effort 
and penance on earth if hell is to be avoided by the parents! 

What a different story could be told if charity kept the 
husband’s tongue an instrument of loving speech; tempered the 
wife’s over-sensitive nature. How different if the wife cor- 
rected her own faults before starting in on those of her hus- 
band; if the husband understood that moderation applied also 
to liquor. Then would the family live safely and securely in the 
true happiness and mutual consolation ordained by God for the 
married .state.—Rev. James D. O’Shea. 
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Modern Youth 


From Generation to Generation* 


The roots of 
their problems 


F the many social problems 
which confront present- 
day society one of the most im- 
portant is the problem of youth. 
It is by no means new, but dur- 
ing the past twenty years, it has 
become increasingly pressing. 
Society, in growing awareness 
of the problem, has made efforts 
to adjust youth to the social, 
economic, and religious orders, 
However, many of these at- 
tempts have failed because men 
have seen, and sought to apply 
remedies to, what are merely 
surface causes of the situation; 
they have overlooked the signi- 
ficant, underlying causes rooted 
in the past. “It must be under- 
stood, also,” remarks Homer 
Rainey, “that any attempt to 
analyze the youth problem will 
be futile and meaningless apart 
from the total contemporary so- 
cial scene. Youth are not isolat- 
ed, but they are a segment and 
part of a rapidly changing so- 
ciety.” 

The contributing factors to 
the youth problem today center 
around religion, the home, the 
school, and society. 

It is a well-known fact that 
numerous young people today 
have no, or at least very little, 
religious training. Religion does 
not enter into their everyday 


* Marygrove College; 1948. 


Margaret Boyle 


life; it may be tolerated but it 
is not essential to the individual. 
Perhaps they attend church ser- 
vices on Sunday, though for 
many even this is not a regu- 
lar practice. Too many, along 
with their parents, have devel- 
oped a complete indifference to 
the practice of worshipping 
God. The serious consequences 
of this lack of religion extend 
far beyond the individual, as 
Father Corrigan points out: 
“Though its absence may seem 
to be a negative thing, in real- 
ity it has positive effects. The 
exclusion of religion from soci- 
ety is analogous to the absence 
of health in the human body.” 


The popes of modern times 
have never ceased to stress the 
importance of the family. Pope 
Pius XII, in his allocution to 
women, stated that the whole 
civilized world, all its branches, 
peoples, and relations between 
peoples, even the Church itself 
—in a word, everything really 
good in mankind—benefits by 
the happy results when family 
life is orderly and flourishing 
and when the young are accus- 
tomed to look up to it, honor it 
and love it as a holy ideal. 

The unit of ancient and medi- 
eval society was the family; 
that of modern society is the in- 
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dividual. Today, the bonds of 
the family have been broken by 
the independence and selfishness 
of ‘the individual. 

The breakdown of family or- 
ganization and the decline in 
parental authority go hand-in- 
hand. The majority of parents 
no longer have control over 
their children. Accompanying 
this decline of parental author- 
ity is the weakening of family 
discipline which is bound up 
with the loss of the concept of 
authority and “a growing tend- 
ency to pragmatic thought.” 
Parents have lost sight of the 
authority given to them by God, 
and have consequently let much 
of it slip from their hands. 

Deep inroads have been made 
on modern family life by the 
evil of divorce and by the prac- 
tice in many families, often un- 
necessary, of the mother work- 
ing outside the home. It is the 
children and adolescents who 
have suffered, for they have 
been deprived of a degree of 
parental affection and attention 
necessary during the years of 
development. Young people, if 
they are to develop properly, 
need to have a sense of security 
and well-being; this can come 
enly through the family which 
is knit closely together. 

_ All too numerous are the par- 
ents of our day who fail to 
recognize their responsibilities 
in regard to the training, guid- 
ance, and recreation of their 
children. Agencies outside the 
home ‘with whom parents should 
cooperate have taken over these 


duties, but that does not alter {wf 
the fact that’God has placed the 

prime responsibility for the di-| 
rection and care of the child on 


the parents. Father Williamson |} 
in “The Pastor and the Young’ fi 


has sketched a rather dark but [ 
true picture of actual con- 
ditions: 

With the breaking up of 
the home, both parents and 
children seek their recreation 
outside the family circle. The 
streets and the theatres exert 
a greater influence than the 
common sleeping place called 
home. The task of rearing 
children has become more 
complicated and in a way 
burdensome. Parents have 
not responded to this new 
task. 

Closely allied with the home, 
though never intended to re- 
place it, is the school. Today, 
school enrollments, elementary, 
secondary, in college and uni- 
versity, are at a higher peak 
than ever before. Yet part of 
the youth problem centers in 
education, or rather, the lack of 
it. Despite high enrollments, 
there are still many who lack 
educational opportunities 
cause economic conditions force 
them to seek employment in the 
years when they should be. con- 
tinuing their education. Those 
who are able to attend schoo] do 
not always obtain the training 
to fit their need. The schools 
do not always prepare youth to 
enter into adult society. Further 
the great public school systems 
throughout the United States 
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fail youth more seriously in 
heir deliberate avoidance of the 
spiritual outlook on life; pupils 
are trained, for the most part, 
‘ito have a completely material- 
Vistic viewpoint. .. 


} The Protestant Reformation 
was responsible for the sepa- 
Jration of man’s religious and so- 
cial life. A new conception of 
the place of the Church in so- 
“ciety relegated it strictly to the 
‘field of religion. Activities car- 
ried on for many years by the 
) Chureh were taken over by the 
‘state and other institutions. 
This break between religion and 
' everyday life was the first step 
on the road that has ended in 
the complete elimination of re- 
 ligion in everyday life. 
| Protestantism fostered dur- 
\ing the sixteenth century the 
‘spirit of individualism which 
‘flows naturally from the doc- 
trine of private judgment. The 
climax of this spirit is evident 
in our own day. Since each in- 
dividual was free to follow the 
dictates of his own reason, he 
was a law unto himself, inde- 
pendent of all authority other 
than his own will and desires. 
Up to the time of the Protes- 
tant revolt, the majority of 
schools, including those of high- 
er learning, were maintained by 
the Church, Not the three R’s, 
but the four R’s, formed the 
foundation of all curricula. A 
sound Christian philosophy of 
edueation characterized schools 
on: every. level. Since: that time, 
the states have rapidly assumed 


control of education and have 
increasingly determined  edu- 
cational policies; the religious 
aspect, in consequence, has 
gradually disappeared from the 
school until today, in most 
State-supported institutions, it 
is forbidden to give any type of 
religious instruction. This ac- 
counts for the legions of boys 
and. girls all over the world, our 
own United States included, 
who are woefully ignorant of 
the fundamental truths of re- 
ligion. . . 


If there is one remote event 
which our generation would im- 
mediately charge with responsi- 
bility for the youth problem, it 
is the Industrial Revolution. 
The change from the domestic 
to the factory system was a 
gradual one, but nevertheless, 
its effects on society were enor- 
mous. It cannot be denied that 
the industrial movement raised 
the general standard of living 
but it caused also a retrogres- 
sion in the position of the work- 
er. The replacement of home 
industry by power machinery 
naturally started the migration 
from the farm to the city and 
factory. Many cities were un- 
able to provide space for the 
new population and a marked 
congestion resulted. The new 
environment surrounding the 
laborers often exerted an un- 
desirable influence, especially on 
boys and girls. 


Industrialism was a _ strong 
force in making youth indepen- 
dent of the family. The young 
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with many new opportunities 
for employment, no longer had 
to depend upon adults for sup- 
port; as a result, family author- 
ity was weakened. 


The fundamental influence of 
industrialism on society was the 
change from the family to the 
individual as the unit of society. 
The family, formerly an econo- 
mic unit as well as a social unit, 
for the most part lost its place 
in the economic structure. .. 


Growth of wealth in a popu- 
lation as fostered by the Indus- 
trial Revolution cannot continue 
indefinitely, for “it creates its 
own limits by calling into ex- 
istence new restrictive forces,” 
says Dawson in his Introduction 
to Maritain’s Essays In Order. 
It is true that machinery makes 
possible vast industries, but it 
also leads to over-production 
and unemployment. Capitalism 
creates new sources of wealth, 
but it creates at the same time 
exploitation and unrest. . . 


The nineteenth century was 
an age of phenomenal progress 
and expansion and as the cen- 
tury came to a close the spirit 
of optimism prevailed. This 
age of prosperity, of rugged in- 
dividualism in business, had 
proved that both were good. It 
Was an age, too, in which men 
were at rest socially, centering 
their attention upon the pursuit 
of pleasure. The twentieth cen- 
tury was awaited as a century 
of fulfillment, a century of con- 
tinued advancement in all fields 
of human endeavor. 


The optimists, however, reck-{ 
oned without the . disasters} 
which were to disturb the world} 
deeply from 1914 to 1948. These } 
have led men to question wheth- 
er their earlier optimism was f 
well founded. Youth had af 
slogan for each of the periods 
of these years. The two world | 
wars and the depression be. 
tween are reflected in these by- } 
words: idealism in “Over the 
Top”; postwar prosperity inf 
“Let’s Go”; indifference in the | 
“So What?” of the depression q 
period; the “true essence of 
high American morale facing a 
crisis” in World War II’s “This } 
Is It.” Today, much of the opti- f 
mism has gone and the age has 
been named, perhaps more ex- 
actly, by Carleton Hayes, as 
“the age of disillusionment.” 


The recognition of the real 
causes, remote and immediate, 
of any problem is the first es- 
sential to an understanding of 
it with a view to its solution. 
The youth problem, like other 
social problems, finds its roots 
chiefly in the breakdown of 
Christian order. Certainly, to- 
day this order has broken down, 
not only in religion, but in the 
social, political, economic, and 
cultural spheres as well. “We 
can trace all the evils of our 
age,” says Bauhofer, “to one 
common source, which is the 
secularist conception of Auto- 
nomy.” i 

The late Dr. George Johnson 


saw the youth problem as a part 
of a larger problem not to be 
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solved simply by attempting to 
fit young people into existing 
conditions, keeping youth in 
school longer, providing more 
employment of leisure time ac- 
tivities. These help, but he in- 
sisted that as a true solution, 


“the normal processes of human 
living must be restored and all 
those factors and forces elimi- 
nated which degrade the dignity 
of human nature and interfere 
with the proper development of 
human personality.” 


Middle Family Has More Cash Income in 1947 


The “middle income” of the 42,000,000 families in the United 
States was $2,920 last year, up $320 from 1946. 

The Federal Reserve Board, reporting this, said one-half 
of all incomes were higher than the middle figure, the other 
half lower. 

The $320 rise in the middle income from 1946 to 1947, shown 
by a sample survey made by the board this year, was much 
steeper than the $200 increase between 1945 and 1946. 

Some 69 per cent or 28,980,000 families had joint income of 
$2,000 or more last year. In the mid-1930’s, fewer than 6,600,000 
families had income at that level—but a dollar bought more then. 
For 21 out of each 100 families, income was above $5,000 last 
year, with eight of that group getting over $7,500 a year. 

Not everybody was in the chips, however. Of each 100 fami- 
lies, 13 had incomes under $1,000 and another 18 got between 
$1,000 and $2,000. 

And not everyone whose income increased was pleased with 
the way things were going, although roughly half increased their 
income. 

“A considerable number with higher money incomes. ... 
felt that because of the higher cost of living they were worse 
off financially,” the survey report said. 

The middle income reported by farmers on a cash basis 
was only $1,500, but the survey pointed out that farmers are 
different from others as they have “substantial” non-money in- 
come, like the food they produce. 

Frank: “When you proposed to her I suppose she said: 
‘this is so sudden?’” 

Ernest; “No, she was honest and said: ‘This suspense has 
been terrible.’ ” 

Husband: It is a strange thing, but true, that the biggest 
fools have the most beautiful wives. 

Wife: Oh, you flatterer! 
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Sunday Night Supper 


Jay A. Young 


Gunnar night supper is the 
best meal of the week. 
Other meals, even in the most 
unconventional households, have 
a certain formality about them; 
but Sunday night suppers are 
free and easy. Some one, usual- 
ly father, first feels the pangs 
of hunger and trots out to the 
kitchen to see what is most 


readily available in the form of 
food. The bumbling man-made 
kitchen noises and odors, these 
latter often of the burnt var- 
_iety, soon bring the rest of the 
family along side with cheering 
banter. and noisy acclamation in 


a friendly get together that can 
only come at the end of a day 
dedicated to our Creator. The 
older folks, and perhaps all the 
rest, even down to the littlest 
tot, have at least onee given 
thought to God on His day and 
the resulting underlying feeling 
is basieally .a peaceful one. 

One thing is certain, mother 
deserves a little rest, having 
prepared twenty other meals a 
week, the biggest and most. ela- 
borate for Sunday noon; so with 
a little nostalgia, we eat our 
Sunday night supper sandwich- 
es, canned soup, or fried eggs 
offered as loving competition 
against the heart of the house 
by its head or by older sister 
or even little brother. 


A rebuttal to an 
article in May Digest 


It has been said that nutri- 
tional restitution is an impor- 
tant function of the Sunday 
night supper in order to prepare 
us for the coming week, and 
therefore a light meal is not 
suitable. This is not true. The 
time for such a meal is on Mon- 
day at breakfast. How much 
better mother can apply herself 
to its preparation if she has had 
a little vacation the evening be- 
fore. Most of us loaf on Sunday 
anyway and could not possibly 
use up half of the tasty calor- 
ies from.Sunday dinner. Those 
who do do a little non-servile 
Sunday afternoon work come in 
in the evening with whetted ap- 
petites so that any food present- 
ed tastes good, especially when 
flavored with a little intra- 
family love by the one-out-of- 
every-twenty-one-meal cook. 

After all, the special regard 
each family member has for the 
others is the keystone of a 
happy family life. The Sunday 
supper chef presents the mater- 
ials at hand prepared as best he 
can to the others as a token of 
esteem. No doubt Jesus and 
Mary often sat down to a collar 
tion prepared by Joseph and 
thoroughly enjoyed.a meal pre- 
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The Hoses 


A-short stery 


AORGENSTIERN bent to 
the wind that hustled him 
at the street corners and jostled 
him at the alleyways. One gust 
would hold his coat open while 
other gusts frisked him for 
whatever warmth he might have 
concealed around his waistband 
or in the top of his socks. 

It was only six blocks from 
the trolley line to his house but 
that was enough chill for a man 
who spent his whole time in- 
doors reducing his physical 
tone to a minus quantity day af- 
ter day. 


Nature in any form, mood or 
season had the Indian sign on 
Morgenstiern: Summer’s heat 
loosened his already slackened 
fibres to near-amorphousness; 
Winter’s cold strung them ach- 
ingly taut; Spring pulled al- 
ternate stops until the anti- 
bodies in his bloodstream out- 
numbered the corpuscles as his 
embattled system shuddered off 
cold after cold. 


But his most relentless en- 
emy among the inimical fea- 
tures of the field and stream 
was the rose. To most of us 
the merest whisper of the word 
rose is a touch upon the trigger 
of our sense of romance. 
Search the heart of any lover 
and you will find a rose: follow 
the old men who wander as they 
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Are Dead 


H. R. Paradise 


will and you shall find them 
threading rose gardens—scent- 
ing immortality and receiving 
through their noses the very es- 
sence of sweet, sweet life. 


Not so Morgenstiern. To him, 
a rose was a rose—and that 
wasn’t to say good. What hay 
fever was to others, rose fever 
was to Morgenstiern. True— 
Velvet grass, Mugworth, Eng- 
lish rye and Meadow Fescue 
titillated the rising hackles of 
his waving cilia when they came 
into bloom; but for a class A 
reaction, it really took the rose. 
Which was why he was whist- 
ling as he beat his way around 
the horn of the Dramp of Ken- 
wood Avenue intersection, held 
his coat and hat on while he ex- 
tracted the evening paper from 
the cradle under the mailbox, 
observed that his wife, Kather- 
ine, had already retrieved the 
mail, nooded to Mrs. Starkey 
who had emerged next deor on 
a similar errand and stumbled 
at last, a driven man, into the 
civilized warmth of his home 
vestibule. He whistled because 
the roses were dead. 


‘Since the first frost had car- 
ried away whole hosts of his 
adversaries in October his spir- 
its had been rising, until now, 
the rages of December well es- 
tablished upon the gardens. of 
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Dramp and Kenwood, he felt 
as nearly hale and hearty as it 
is given one of his manifold 
vulnerability to feel. “The roses 
are dead;” he quoted softly as 
he took off his overshoes and 
dropped them into the overshoe 
box by the door. “White, yellow 
and red—the roses are dead.” 
The magnificent finality of the 
old triolet soothed and refresh- 
ed his spirit and had long been 
a favorite of his. 


In the parlor the radio was 
busy with laughter as an an- 
nouncer with a shaving cream 
voice gave away the year’s prof- 
its of his firm with happy a- 
bandon. Katherine stuck her 
head in from the dining room 
as she readied the dinner ser- 


vice. “Hello, Papa. Sit down and 
listen to the radio while I heat 
up the vegetables again, You’re 
late. That’s the Dreezy program 
and don’t you turn it off. The 


things they give away! The 
questions are awful hard, 
though. Today it is all flower 
questions.” She bustled off. 
Flowers. Morgenstiern stiffen- 
ed. Roses were flowers. 

The speaker droned on for a 
time while he buried himself in 
the paper. Suddenly something 
caught his attention, something 
the announcer was saying that 
could not pass his ear without 
catching it. E Floribus Unum— 
that was it—the man had said 
E Floribus Unum. 

“That’s it, folks, that’s the 
jackpot question,” said Mr. 
Shaving Cream, “Just step to 
your phone, dial Melrose eight 


eight o two, tell me what is an 
E Floribus Unum and when it 
blooms and if you are right you 
get those two big beautiful 
tickets to California. I’m listen- 
ing. Two minutes to go and then 
it’ll be too late. Going. Go- 

Pulses throbbed in Morgen- 
stiern’s ears. This was oppor- 
tunity. This was justice. E Flor- 
ibus Unum, he had known what 
it was and especially when it 
bloomed, ever since the unhappy 
day he first sniffed appreciat- 
ively, in his youthful innocence, 
at a whole fistful that Kather- 
ine, a bridesmaid, was holding 
at a church wedding. 


The dreadful consequences, as 
a matter of fact, had led to their 
own wedding, for of course she 
had felt responsible for the 
havoc, and solicitude had rip- 
ened into something deeper. In 
other words, he had discovered 
Kathy and E Floribus Unum 
on the same date. He rushed to 
the phone, dialed recklessly and 
vengefully, the numerals still 
fresh in his awakened mind. 

California in midwinter! The 
shivers from that wind at the 
corner were still quivering in 
his bones. The connection was 
through. He could hear the voic- 
es of operators at the radio 
station answering dozens of 
calls like his. Misgiving filled 
him for a sinking moment. Of 
course—he might have known. 
There must be hundreds of peo- 
ple listening to that station who 
knew the answer. Then the oper- 
ator’s voice. He spoke up, trem- 
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ulously. ““The—uh—the E Flori- 
bus Unum, that’s the Ginger 
Rose, isn’t it?” 

“And when does it bloom, 
sir?” she asked. 

“In Midway City the bloom- 
ing period is between June 15th 
and August 20th” he pronounc- 
ed with the sureness of long 
knowledge. 

“Just a moment, sir, I’ll con- 
nect you with Mr. Winton.” 

Mr. Winton. That must be the 
announcer. Or the bouncer. He 
felt faint. This was too easy— 
there must be something wrong 
—you couldn’t get to California 
this easy. 

“Yes, hello” came the smooth 
tones of Mr. Winton simultan- 
eously from the parlor radio and 
the receiver in his hand. He re- 


THE ROSES ARE DEAD 


peated his formula to the mouth- 
piece. 

“That’s it,” exulted the voice 
from the parlor and the voice in 


the phone, “that’s it! Your 
name, sir, address, yes, yes, 
Mr. Arnold Morgenstiern, 9865 
Dramp Avenue. That does it, 
folks. Mr. Morgenstiern, who 
probably raises them in his 
backyard, ha, ha, says that an 
E Floribus Unum is a Ginger 
Rose and that in these parts it 
blooms from June 15th till Au- 
gust 20th and that’s good en- 
ough for our money. Mr. Mor- 
genstiern start packing 
right now because we are rush- 
ing right down to the mail box 
with these two tickets to the 
Rose Bowl game. The Rose Bowl 
game, Mr. Morgenstiern!” 


A Horse Uf Another Color 


Mrs. Jones stopped to exchange a few words with Mrs. 
Smith whom she had not seen in over a year. Immediately the 
conversation turned upon their families. 


“T understand,” 
daughter are now married.” 


said Mrs. Smith, “that your son and 


“Oh yes,” replied Mrs. Jones. “Both married last spring.” 
“How is your daughter getting along?” queried Mrs. 


Smith. 


“Happily settled, I’d say. She has breakfast in bed served 
by her thoughtful husband and goes for her daily shopping 
before stopping at a friend’s house to play bridge or attend a 
cocktail session. She has the life of Riley!” 

“And how about your son?” queried the curious Mrs. 


Smith. 


“Alas, my poor boy, I’m afraid he hasn’t done so well. 


What with a lazy wife who insists on staying abed till noon 
and never sees fit to do any housework, she spends her after- 
noons either at the movies or else making afternoon tea calls. 
Yes, Mrs. Smith, I’m polite in calling her a useless wife for 
any man.”—Franciscan Review. 
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Parent And High School Youth 


Luke Missett, C.P. 


WHY do high school students 

require a special type of 
religious training? The answer 
lies in the high school student 
himself. He is an entirely differ- 
ent person from the pre-adoles- 


cent child. He has his own | 


special religious problems which 
parents must meet. 


First of all, parents must be 
prepared to deal with the re- 
ligious doubts of youth. Practi- 
cally every high school student 
sooner or later runs _ into 
troublesome doubts about faith. 
These doubts may arise from 
their reading, from their as- 
sociates or from their own men- 
tal musings. They are not signs 
‘of their losing the faith, but of 
a desire to seek a reasonable 
basis for it. 


When parents encounter these 
doubts, instead of being shock- 
ed, they should seize the oppor- 
tunity to solidify the faith of 
their offspring. The shock type 
of reaction on the part of par- 
ents forces youth to keep their 
difficulties locked in the hidden 
confines of their minds where 
they can easily become toxic. 


The understanding parent en- 
courages his teen-age children 
to express their ideas freely. 
Then, by intelligent discussion 
he quickly dispells the fog of 
doubt. To do this successfully, 


They need an 
expert’s advice 


the father or mother must have 
a firm grasp on the truths of 
faith. They should have also an 
understanding of the psychology 
of adolescence. Books like Fr. 
Lord’s “Some Notes For the 
Guidance of Parents,” or Fr. 
Kemp’s “Helping Youth to 
Grow,” or Fr. McCarthy’s 
“Training the Adolescent” will 
be of great assistance in this 
matter. Parents by their sympa- 
thetic understanding and by 
their ability and willingness to 
answer questions can do much 
to help youth find firm anchor- 
age for their faith. 

Besides difficulties regarding 
faith, children of high school 
age also have distinct moral 
problems which require special 
guidance. One problem on 
which they certainly need guid- 
ance is that of sex. High School 
boys and girls must be taught 
the why and wherefore of the 
sex impulses which they are be- 
ginning to experience. Other- 
wise, they will not know how to 
control them. Parents can save 
their adolescent sons and daugh- 
ters many anxieties, doubts and 
worries by proper sex instruc- 
tion. A parent’s failure in this 
matter often leads to a number 
of evils. Among these are the - 
acquisition of morally bad hab- 
its, the development of morbid 
scrupulosity or of a false and 


even perverted attitude toward 
sex and marriage. Pope Pius 
XII in an address to Catholic 
mothers stated that it was the 
duty of the father to instruct 
the son and the mother to in- 
struct the daughter, not only in 
the facts of sex, but also in the 
Catholic philosophy of sex. 
Adolescents must be taught to 
see sex in its proper perspective 
—the place it has in the general 
design of Christian living. 


Many Catholic parents are 
shirking their duty in this re- 
gard. A questionnaire answered 
by two thousand Catholic High 
School students revealed that 
only 17% received sex instruc- 
tion from their parents. There 
is no excuse for this. The Cath- 
olic press has published several 
excellent and inexpensive books 
and pamphlets to help parents 
rightly fulfill this important 
duty—a duty which cannot be 
filled adequately by any other 
agency. 


A second problem on which 
youth needs guidance is that of 
reading. Adolescents are no 
longer satisfied with comic 
books. They look upon them as 
“kid’s stuff” and begin to turn 
to adult books and magazines. 
Lacking mature judgment, they 
are apt to choose a vulgar and 
dangerous type of reading. 
Hence, the necessity of parental 
supervision, 

Fr. McCarthy in his book, 
“Training the Adolescent,” has 
this to say: “Youth longs to 
measure up to public opinion as 
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he sees it depicted in his read- 
ings and entertainment. The 
kind of literature that ridicules 
marriage, that exalts easy sex 
relations, that decries the need 
of religion is deadly to an un- 
told number of adolescents. 
They imagine that these opin- 
ions are scientific and to be un- 
scientific is to be hopelessly out 
of date. Hence, there is a cry- 
ing need to watch the reading 
in which they indulge.” 

There is an intimate relation- 
ship between the reading of ad- 
olescents and their conduct. As 
they read, so they think; as 
they think, so they act. To con- 
trol their conduct, you must con- 
trol their reading. It is amazing 
how many parents allow an 
enemy to invade the sanctuary 
of the home and to sow cockle 
among the good seed of their 


training. That enemy is un- 
wholesome literature. 
High School students also 


need guidence from their par- 
ents as regards the choice of 
friends and recreations. Par- 
ents should encourage their 
teen-agers to bring their friends 
to the home. This enables them 
to study the companions of their 
children and to pass judgment 
on their moral caliber. They 
should also encourage their chil- 
dren to make the home their 
recreational headquarters. Let 
them dance, play games, drink 
cokes and have bull sessions in 
their own homes. If parents 
would do this, then adolescents 
would not go seeking fun in 
doubtful or shadowy places of 
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amusement. Such a policy may 
be a little hard on the furniture, 
but it would reduce the moral 
dangers of adolescents at least 
fifty percent. And after all, is 
not children’s spiritual 
health of much more importance 
than the furniture? 

Another problem of high 
school students is that of self- 
mastery. The sense world begins 
to acquire new fascination for 
adolescents. Newly awakened 
passions bid for the control of 
their souls. Parents can be of 
great assistance to youth in 
their struggle by providing 
them with opportunities for self- 
mastery. Obliging them to per- 
form chores at home—washing 
the dishes, mowing the lawn, 
sweeping the house, minding 
the younger children—will go a 
long way to training their wills. 
As J. Edgar Hoover has well 
said: “Every adolescent should 
be given certain definite duties 
to perform, for they help strip 
off the softness of childhood and 
start him on the road to adult- 
hood.” 


Many of the morally weak 
characters who break down 
under the burdens of life are 
the products of excessive in- 
dulgence on the part of fond 
parents. Parental kindness that 
is not governed by prudence is 
really a subtle form of cruelty. 


The third way in which par- 
ents can assist in the religious 
training of high school students 
is by teaching them the art of 
Christian living. The home is 
the workshop where the adoles- 
cent is an apprentice learning 
from his parents the art of 
Christian living. school 
supplies the science of religion; 
the home must supply the art. 
Young people look to their par- 
ents for the confirmation of the 
principles which they are taught 
in religion class. Suppose a girl 
comes home from school after 
listening to a lecture on the 
grave malice of detraction, and 
then hears her mother, with 
biting, revengeful words, sear 
the reputation of the woman 
next door. Will this no tend to 
nullify the teaching of the 
school? The lessons learned by 
the adolescent in religion class 
will be of little value unless 
they are backed by the good ex- 
ample of the parents at home. 

The religious training of high 
school students in the home de- 
mands three things on the part 
of parents: Understanding, 
Guidance, Example. Mothers 
and fathers who satisfy these 
three religious needs of youth 
will be regarded with the rich 
dividends of fine Catholic man- 
hood and womanhood. 


*T just got out of prison this morning,” a traveller told the 
man on the train. “It’s going to be mighty tough, facing old 


friends.” 


“I can sympathize with you,” eommented the other. “I’m 
just getting home from the State Legislature.” 


Thomas F, Ritt 
T came in July, 1944. Deep 
in the English countryside, 


languid with summer, it came 
to me as if carried along with 
the English fog. It came amid 
the roar of Allied bombers soar- 
ing out over Hitler-occupied 
Europe. It was prayed for at 
the ancient shrine of Our Lady 
of Walsingham where, in the 
year 1061, Richeldis, Lady of 
the Manor, in obedience to a 
vision of the Blessed Virgin, had 
built a replica of the Holy House 
of Nazareth. It was with me 
in anticipation on outings at Ox- 
ford and Cambridge. 

It had been discussed “in the 
field” and while time ran out 
prior to D-Day. It was dreamed 
about as I wandered through 
the forests of Fontainbleau and 
as I stared in awe at the once 
Roman site which is now the 
Cathedral of Notre Dame. 

The wonder city of Paris could 
not eradicate it. On visits to 
the Arch of Triumph, the 


A Piece Uf Paper 


And the news 
it brought 


Church of the Madelaine, the 
Louvre, the Seine’s famous Left 
Bank, the Sacre Coeur, and the 
splendor of the famous Tower, 
it was my constant companion. 


Days and months of anxious 
waiting were its preface. Eager- 
ly and hopefully I waited. Pray- 
erfully the days and months 
went by. 

The tide of the war changed. 
America’s power was weaken- 
ing the menace of tyranny. 
Soldiers numbered in the mil- 
lions were awaiting the day 
they would once again see the 
“sweet land of liberty.” I too 
waited—but for something more. 
I waited for a piece of paper. 
At last it came. 

It came July 20, 1944. At 
about 10 o’clock in the morning 
the mail clerk handed me a 
piece of routine V-mail. I tore 
it open and read. 

“Son, Thomas Jr., born July 
14. Weight 8 lbs. 4 oz. Hurry 
home.” 


On The Higher Level 


Courtship on the higher psychical level, by holding in leash 
the expression of the physical impulses, serves the extremely 
important function of deepening the channels of higher psychical 


and spiritual love. 


On the other hand, if courtship drops to a 


dominantly physical level, as it can easily do, the nobler psy- 
chica] impulses of love, and with them love itself, are more 
eften than not crowded out or are thrust far into the back- 


ground.—John M. Cooper. 
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Population Density Increasing 


From the Statistical Bulletin. 


Cities grow as 
farmers move in 


‘THE density of population in 

the United States has in- 
creased nearly 90 percent since 
the beginning of the century. In 
1900, there were 25.6 persons 
per square mile of land area in 
our country; by the time of the 
1940 census, there were 44.2 per- 
sons per square mile, and by the 
middle of last year there were 
48.2. 


Every State in the Union 
showed an increasing density of 
population between 1900 and 
1947, but the relative rise var- 
ied markedly from one State to 
another. The increase ranged 
from only 4 percent in Vermont 
to more than 200 percent in Flo- 
rida and seven Western States— 
California, Arizona, Washing- 
ton, Oregon, Nevada, Wyoming, 
and Idaho. Nevertheless, the 
rank of the individual States 
with respect to population den- 
sity has changed but little. In 
fact, the 10 most densely popu- 
lated States at the turn of the 
century have retained their re- 
spective positions without any 
change whatever. There are 
several exceptions, however, to 
the general rule. California, for 
example, climbed from 36th 


place in 1900 to 18th place in 
1947. Florida moved up from 
35th place to 27th. Missouri and 


Iowa, on the other hand, have 
each been overtaken by seven & 
States, dropping to 23rd and to 
26th place, respectively. 


Focusing attention on _ the 
changes since 1940, we find that 
the density of population actual- 
ly decreased in 11 States, most 
of which are located in the South 
Central States and the Great 
Plains area. Never before in our 
history has so large an area 
shown a comparable loss of pop- 
ulation. The situation reflects, 
in large measure, the accelerat- 
ed movement of population in 
recent years from farm to non- 
farm and to urban areas. Our 
people tend more and more to 
concentrate in industrial centers. 
Even in the Southern States, 
which have experienced heavy 
out-migration, the urban popu- 
lation has grown rapidly since 
1940. In fact, between 1940 and 
1947 the urban population of the 
United States increased 12.7 per- 
cent, the rural nonfarm popula- 
tion increased 14.3 _ percent 
(largely from growth of subur- 
ban areas), whereas the farm 
population fell 9.6 percent. 


The most densely populated 
area of the country lies along 
the Atlantic Coast, from the 
southern border of Maine to the 
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northern border of Virginia. 
This region includes such metro- 
politan centers as Boston, New 
) York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
© and Washington. These cities 
» and their suburbs have a popu- 
lation of 21,000,000 which con- 
stitutes 15 percent of the total 
for the country as a whole. A 
second area of population con- 
centration though of lesser den- 
sity than the eastern seaboard, 
lies around the Great Lakes, 
with clustering of population in 
and about the cities of Chicago 
and Detroit. 

Rhode Island, with about 720 
persons per square mile, is the 
most densely populated State in 
the Union. Following in order 
are Massachusetts, with 598; 
New Jersey, with 590; and Con- 


necticut, with 412. The density 


of population in these States 
approaches the figures for Eng- 


land, Belgium, the Netherlands, 
and the other heavily populated 
areas of Europe. On the other 
hand, we have our wide-open 
spaces, particularly in the Moun- 
tain States and in the adjoining 
Great Plains. In Montana, for 
example, there are 3.4 persons 
per square mile, in Wyoming 2.8, 
and in Nevada only 1.3. 

The United States as a whole 
is one of the less densely settled 
countries of the world, and will 
continue to be so for many years 
to come. According to forecasts 
based on assumptions of medium 
fertility and medium mortality, 
our population will be about 
166,000,000 in 1975; this would 
mean a density of 56 per square 
mile. Even on the most favor- 
able assumptions, our population 
in 1975 will be about 185,000,- 
000, which is still only 62 per- 
sons per square mile. 


Familygrams 


Not Quintuplets 

FIVE daughters of Mr. and 

Mrs. Nick Jansen have mar- 
ried five sons of Mr. and Mrs. 
Will Gossen during the past 
five years. There were 15 chil- 
dren in the Jansen family. Of 
these, 12 are still living. There 
are 14 in the Gossen family. 
The families live at Minneota, 
Minnesota, and are members of 
St. Edward’s parish there. 


Come In Pairs 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles E. Sum- 


mers of Daylestown, Ohio, are 
the proud parents of three sets 
of twins, all born within 27 
months. The Summers met in 
New Guinea, while both were in 
service during the war. 


Another Tax Proposed 


A federal tax on landlords 
who refuse to rent their prop- 
erty to families with children 
is proposed by a group of mar- 
ried veterans attending the Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame as a 
means of financing appropri- 
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ations for government aid to 
future married college students. 
The proposal was made by the 
student-veterans during a pub- 
lic opinion survey conducted by 
John C. Taylor of Somerville, 
Massachusetts. 


Baptismal Consciousness 


Mrs. James Shea of Loveland, 
Ohio, speaking at the ninth an- 
nual National Liturgical Week 
in Boston, urged making the ef- 
fects of Baptism felt in the 
home. “Catholic parents,” she 
said, “should be so imbued with 
the liturgy of their religion 
that their children will be easily 
naturalized into the Church and 
can enter fully and expertly in- 
to their Christian life.” 

Helpful in bringing this 
about should be a booklet, now 
in course of preparation by the 
Family Life Bureau of the Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Confer- 
ence, as a baptismal souvenir, 
Among other things it recom- 
mends the observance of anni- 
versaries of baptisms as a 
means of developing a baptismal 
consciousness, 


Nation-wide Survey 
A nation-wide survey by the 
Family Life Bureau of the Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Confer- 
ence for the past year is most 
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encouraging, since it discloses 
concrete action for improvement 
of family life in 88 dioceses, 
Probing into organized Catholic 
programs in behalf of the 
family in every section of the 
nation, the survey found that 
the Cana Conference, a relative- 
ly new project, was held in 63 
dioceses; that 32 diocesan family 
life directors were appointed 
and 13 more will be appointed 
soon. 

A growing number of forums 
and discussion clubs on mar- 
riage and the family, the re 
newal of marriage vows and 
public recitations of the pledge 
to Christian marriage, “an im- 
pressive array” of Catholic- 
sponsored radio talks on the 
family, more than 100 courses 
on family life offered in Cath- 
olic colleges and “a _ rapid 
growth” of such programs in 
Catholic high schools — these 
were among further develop- 
ments cited by the survey. 

“The first of its kind ever 
initiated,” according to the Rev. 
Edgar Schmiedeler, O.S.B., the 
bureau’s director, the survey 
reveals that, though “the con- 
dition of family life generally 
may give little reason for com- 
placency, the results of the 
study provide a real basis for 
hope.” 


“The Catholic Church knows races and nations only as 
God’s creatures and values the one with the noblest heart 
more than the one with the strongest fist; in her eyes, all men 
are alike, whether they are Europeans or Negroes from Cen- 
tral Africa.”—Archbishop Stepinac. 


